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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Turkey now has her Ministry, brand new, complete. 
With every good wish for Turkish self-regeneration, 
we are by no means sure that the road lies by way of 
representative institutions. Hitherto the leaders of the 
Young Turkish party have shown no capacity for public 
affairs beyond their capture of the mutinous officers in 
Macedonia. This, no doubt, was adroit, as was the 
alarm which they inspired in the Sultan. It is all to the 
‘good that they have caused a clearance to be made of 
the spies, parasites, and jobbers at the palace, and set 
aside the incompetent Ministers at the Porte. But this 
achievement is not essentially different from a dozen 
revolutions which have been engineered in Constanti- 
nople. A despotic system can work decently only by 
frequent infusions of new blood, and in this case, so 
far, the operation has been performed without letting 
much of the old blood. Izzet Pasha has discreetly 
been permitted to escape, and Fehim Pasha was a 
thorough-paced rascal, who could not look for quarter. 


Meantime there is no evidence that the great body of 
the people, the Moslems living in country places, desire 
a Constitution on the approved Western lines. Their 
political creed seems limited to asking for a quiet life 
and grumbling at the tax-gatherer’s visits. In the 
capital, perhaps, and some of the larger towns the 
Young Turks and other reformers have a certain fol- 
lowing. _ But to imagine the ordinary Mussulman 
interesting himself in a general election or the other 
paraphernalia of the revived Midhat scheme is to sup- 
pose that he has changed his nature. He is too easy- 

ing, too cynical, too suspicious to believe that the 

overnment will not pay him out if he votes against its 
wishes. Nor would it be easy to convince him that he 
should not sell his vote to the highest bidder. An un- 
marketable right he would consider a mockery. If he 
is confronted with a democratic system, he will find 
himself at a disadvantage against the more sophisticated 
townsman, and especially against Armenians and other 
Christians. He would relish being governed by Babus 
no better than his co-religionists in British India. 


Our allies the Japanese are not quite easy to deal 
with in matters of business. Witness their action in 
regard to the Fakumen railway. All the year they 
have been trying to kill the project because it may 
prove a formidable rival, in the Liau Valley, to the 
South Manchurian lime. Such a concession on the 
part of the Chinese Government, so it is argued in 
Tokio, would violate the letter and spirit of the Pekin 
Treaty of 1905. This is mere pretence, while their offer 
to connect the Fakumen railway with the South 
Manchurian is quite illusory. The dispute first came 
to a head in January, but since then there has been no 
relaxation in the purpose of the Japanese to set up a 
monopoly, and in pursuance of this object they have 
no more respect for British rights than for the claims 
of any other nation. It was largely owing to the 
diplomacy and moral support of Great Britain that the 
Japanese were enabled, through their prowess by land 
and sea, to establish themselves on the mainland. Yet, 
according to a Tokio telegram published in the 
‘* Times ” on Tuesday, they affect to be aggrieved by 
the unkind English comments on their enlightened 
commercial policy. In the long run, perhaps, they 
would be wiser not to estrange England or exasperate 
China beyond its considerable but not indefinite powers 


| of endurance. 


M. Falliéres is giving a good deal of pleasure to 
Frenchmen by his round of visits,and fortunately nobody 
seems to be displeased by them. Germans were a 
little suspicious and jealous of the visit of the King to 
the Tsar at Reval, but on the whole they fell in with 
Sir Edward Grey’s interpretation of it with a tolerably 
good will. In a different mood they might have 
treated less amiably the meeting of Tsar and President 
so closely following, but in these new courtesies there is 
nothing which makes any appreciable change in a very 
old situation. The alliance is seen to stand where it 
did in the estimation of Russians and Frenchmen ; and 
the speeches and toasts of Tsar and President have 
emphasised it as an instrument of peace and not of 

sion. When the Kaiser meets the Tsar, as he 
is to do later, the friendship of Germany and Russia 
and its beneficent effects on the peace of the world 
will be dwelt on with the same unction of feeling and 
expression. 


Is the French Government in one of its frequent panics 
about plots against the Republic? Else why the action 
it is taking inst the leaders of the recent strikes ? 


There was a time when M. Jaurés would have carried 
more weight if he had derided, as he does, the notion that 
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the strikes have been acts of open rebellion against the 
Republic. But his evidence has become suspicious 
since he has used his influence on the side of the 
heterogeneous crowd of anarchists, anti-militarists and 
Hervéists who have obtained control over the General 
Confederation of Labour. And yet after all the General 
Confederation of Labour is an organisation of trade 
unions, and the attempt to suppress it on the ground 
that it is a revolutionary organisation could be repre- 
sented very plausibly as an attack on the principle of 
trade unionism. 


But the Government, though pressed by many of its 
supporters amongst the bourgeois classes to strike at 
trade unionism itself, is not prepared to go so light- 
heartedly into this business as it did in suppressing the 
ecclesiastical associations. M. Clemenceau is said to 
have béen in favour of this method, but M. Viviani, 
whose relations with labour are more intimate, opposed 
him. M. Viviani has gained his poimt, and instead of 
the Confederation being attacked openly by prosecuting 
‘ts committee for rebellion, the prosecution is to be 
against its officers as individuals. Most of these have 
been arrested. A hundred and fifty of them were 

tted to be assembled armed, but M. Lépine had no 
difficulty with them, and one of them is said to have 
called out to his friends and the journalists who 
“assisted”, ‘‘ What a joke! I am being run in for 
rebellion”. Recent state trials in France have been 
more remarkable for farce than seriousness, and 
probably this trial will turn out to be the same. 


Was there ever a more dramatic instance of disaster 


following swiftly the moment of triumph than the 


destruction of Count Zeppelin’s airship? In the Wed- 
nesday morning papers we read of the start from 
Friedrichshaven in Switzerland, the passage over Lake 
Constance, and the appearance of the Mh i we over 
Bale, with crowded streets watching their flight. A 
card drop there announced ‘ Everything well. 
Going on Strassburg.” And the airship went sailing 
down the Rhine and arrived at Strassburg; and by 
something after six on Wednesday morning had reached 
Stuttgart, twenty-five minutes less than twenty-four 
hours. But about midway, at Oppenheim, the ship 
descended in the Rhine owing toa defect in the motor. 


In the early editions of the evening papers this was 
the only contretemps that was reported. Had Count 
Zeppelin then fulfilled the condition of manceuvring 
twenty-four hours in the air on which the German 
Government had agreed to purchase his vessel for 
£100,000? This is now a very academic question, 

h the Government has offered him a consolation 
of 425,000. In the evening it was announced that an 
accident had happened similar to that which happened to 
our own “‘ NulliSecundus”. But ‘‘ Nulli Secundus” made 
herself ridiculous ; the ‘‘ Zeppelin” became tragic. ‘‘She 
broke away from her — ropes, took fire and disap- 
— into the air.” The disappearance of Faust and 

ephistopheles was not more startling. The dominant 
reflection is at present, What would have happened if 
the thunderstorm had come on while the vessel was in 
mid air? Amongst Count Zeppelin’s other gloomy 
reflections this is perhaps the brightest. There may be 
many fears about invasions by airships, but in the 
meantime the misfortune to the ‘‘ Zeppelin” sug: 
that the more pertinent fears would be those of the 
invaders themselves. 


The “‘ Indomitable” shares with the ‘‘ Zeppelin ” the 
‘honours of the week. Her return to Cowes from 
Quebec with the Prince of Wales was in itself an 
interesting event, but she had made a voyage which 
shows that a great battleship can cross the sea at a 
speed almost equal to such swift liners as the ‘‘ Maure- 
tania” and ‘‘ Lusitania”. It appears indeed that for 
some hours of the voyage she even made greater speed 
than these two vessels have done. She has proved 
that she possesses the two qualities of speed and 
endurance so combined as to make her a new type of 
war vessel previously not to be found in our Navy, and 


at present unknown in any other Navy than our own. 
So that the ceremonial occasion conveyi the 
Prince to Canada has been seized as an opportunity for 
trying a practical experiment which may have influence 
on the shipbuilding programme of the immediate future. 
For once Mr. Bellairs seems to be hyper-critical. It 
was worth a penn’orth of coal to do this. 


The vast forest fires along the valleys of the 
Kootenay and Elk rivers in British Columbia have not 
caused so much loss of life as was first feared. 
Probably one hundred and sixty people have been burnt 
or smothered by the smoke. In the whole district of 
two thousand square miles the population does not 
exceed ten thousand, but it has been so swept by the 
flames that over seven thousand people are homeless. 
Fortunately on both the American and the Canadian 
sides of the frontier there are means of communication, 
and relief has been rapidly sent. The whole district 
has been settled since 1887, and the townships are 
rough settlements of lumbermen and miners. Fernie, 
the largest of them, which has been completely 
destroyed, had a population of about four thousand. 
ee commercial loss is that of the valuable 
timber. 


In the mining settlements like those of Fernie, 
Michel and Carbonad things will soon be again as 
usual and the refugees be back at work on one of the 
richest coalfields in the world. When the time comes 
for anything like the full development of these coalfields 
the outbreak of forest fires will have been long a thing 
of the past, for the forests will have disappeared before 
the march of population. The cause of the present fire 
is probably some of the lumber camps or prospecting 
— ; but there is a story of the arrest of Italians at 

ernie, who were in imminent danger of being lynched 
by the crowd, who believed that they had started the 
fires ; but no clue is given to the belief. 


Probably there is not much fire insurance in the Elk 
Valley, but the fire insurance companies are often hard 
hit in similar cases, as they are in that of the Jamaica 
earthquakes, chiefly at Testion. On Tuesday the 
Privy Council gave a ayy ia which means that the 
companies must pay for fires which happen duri 
an earthquake unless it can be shown that they are 
directly caused by the earthquake. The difficulty of 
proving that the fire was caused directly by the earth- 
quake, and that the insurance company is therefore 
exempt, is great: but it would also be hard for people 
who have paid their premiums for years if the fact of an 
earthquake was conclusive against them. One curious 
case was where the Kingston jury found the fire broke 
out ina “gm apher’s studio two minutes before the 
earthquake. was a remarkable coincidence ; 
but an ‘‘ earthquake jury” was not going to let the 
insurance dogs have best of the argument. 


It is always pleasant to find a party leader rising 
above mere party levels. The temptation to a speaker 
on a popular occasion to amuse his audience with party 
hits and current. political gossip is naturally great. 
There is no doubt at all that it is what most of 
the people who go to political meetings most like. 
All the more credit, then, to Mr. Long, at a Primrose 
League meeting of all things at Huntingdon, for making 
his audience think of great matters of Empire. It was 
a bold thing of him to say plainly that the Empire 
would be ten times as strong as it is to-day if we had 
a great council of the Empire sitting in London. The 
more both the colonies and this country familiarise 
themselves with the idea the better. His tone as to 
Germany too was right: the qui vive without offence. 


Colonel Seely owes an explanation and apology to 
Sir Gilbert Parker. Challenged in the House of Com- 
mons to explain what the Colonial Office had done or 
were doing for the British officials dismissed without 
compensation by the Transvaal Government, the Under- 
Secretary had stated that no more than one hundred 
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and sixty-four such persons had been ‘‘ retrenched””—a 
vile phrase for a shabby act—and that fifty-six per cent. 
had obtained positions elsewhere. Downing Street, 
thought Sir Gilbert, had done well—far better than 
he had been led to believe. It turned out, however, 
as appears from the correspondence published on 
Wednesday, that Colonel Seely’s statement was false 
in every important particular. 


The number ‘‘ one hundred and sixty-four” referred to 
dismissed Englishmen who had applied to the Colonial 
Office for assistance, and the ‘‘ fifty-six’ represented, 
amongst available berths, the proportion of Englishmen 
turned adrift on whom the Colonial Office had con- 
ferred appointment. In plain figures the grand total is 
twenty-one. Was ever a more discreditable dodge for 
concealing the laches in Downing Street? From 
Colonel Seely’s statement in the House who could 
have supposed that in all except twenty-one cases help 
had been refused? But the trick has served its turn. 
Until Parliament meets again there is no means of 
calling the conscientious Colonel Seely to account, 


American politics have one feature common to both 
parties. Both Republican and Democratic candidates 
assume as a first principle the crudity of intellect and 
vulgarity of taste of their followers and count on 
catching votes the more they act the showman. The 
latest delectable device is the use of the combined gramo- 
phone and Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan 
shout into the gramophone, and the cinematograph 
reproduces their gestures, and then the show is carried 
about the country. Mr. Bryan’s chances are believed 
to be brightening because he ‘‘ takes’ better than 
Mr. Taft: but a good deal depends on which of the 
two will in the end have shouted into the greater 
number of gramophones. This is a simple test very 
suitable for the popular electorate, perhaps here as 
well as in America if an English candidate descended to 
the level of candidates for the American presidency. 


The Haggerston election shows a new thing on the 
‘** political map”. For the first time in its history the 
whole borough of Shoreditch returns Conservatives to 
Parliament. Haggerston once before returned a Con- 
servative, but that time Hoxton did not. Since then 
Hoxton has been Conservative, but Haggerston has not 
been. Now at last both divisions agree in returning 
Conservatives. When one looks back to the political 
condition of these parts some years ago, the change 
appears truly amazing. It is no derogation from the 
work and patient persistency of Mr. Guinness and of 
Lady Gwendolen, who would be the last so to take it, 
if we say that this great Unionist feat, the conversion 
of Shoreditch, is virtually the work of one man, Mr. 
Claude Hay. He found Hoxton the Radical stronghold 
of London, represented by the leader of the London 
Radicals, Mr. Teaue Stuart. Mr. Stuart is no longer 
even in the field, and Hoxton is a Conservative centre, 
and Haggerston keeps it company. 


We must say we feel some satisfaction that certainly 
once, perhaps more than once, we have admitted a 
Unionist defeat at the polls to be a defeat. One really 
gets so tired, every time an election comes, of the ex- 
planations and qualifications of the losing side that to 
have admitted one’s party beaten without more ado 
seems a very real claim to distinction. One would have 
thought Mr. Guinness, having accounted for Liberal 
and Socialist put together, really had won. Oh, no; 
‘we are told now that Sir Randal Cremer was so excep- 
tional a man that no Liberal could succeed in his place. 
We trust Liberal managers will find exceptional men 
for all their seats. 


Free traders may, for all we know, expect great things 
from the Free Trade Congress. Certainly there is no 
reason why the free traders, like the peace-mongers, 
the Constitution-mongers, and the inter-Parliamen- 
tarians, should not have their Congress. Chattering 
and junketing and seeing sights is likely to have pre- 
cisely as much effect on their cause as on the others. 


The importance, we cannot say sweetness, of these 
gentlemen may be judged by a few flowers of their 
speech. One man’s ‘‘ dream was the federation of the 
States of Europe as a step towards the federation of the 
nations of the world”. Another described protectionist 
nations as but ‘“‘ superficially civilised”. ‘* Economic 
disarmament was the necessary preliminary to military 
disarmament.” Saidathird: ‘It is a good test ofa 
man’s sanity whether he is in favour of free trade or 
not ” ; anda fourth : ‘‘ fiscal reform is the dying cry of an 
expiring political party in its last extremity”. It was 
certainly worth while to travel far to make such contri- 
butions to economic thought as these. 


In this anthology we have not included any of Mr. 
Churchill’s ‘‘ little flowers”: though his oration burst 
into blossom ali over. ‘‘ We have still a shot in the 
locker for a rainy day” is good, though for ourselves 
we would rather have an umbrella. Mr. Churchill 
must expect to be at least a centenarian; for he 
ommneee to see the millennium, ‘‘ when custom-house 
officers and those who are engaged in the purposes of 
warlike preparations will alike have followed the mam- 
moth into a deserved extinction.” This is very hard 
on Mr. Haldane. This kindly wish for his colleague is 
Mr. Churchill’s revenge for his clique in the Cabinet 
being worsted in its intrigue for reduction of armaments 
at any price. 

First among the objects of the ‘‘ comprehensive ” 
agreement, officially announced on Wednesday evening, 
between the North Western and Midland railways— 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, perhaps, standing 
in—is the reduction of working expenses. In the 
best-managed companies the semi-amateur direction 
has its weak points. Year by year it has failed more 
and more in checking the tendency of the wages and 
coal bills to eat up the dividend, and the returns for 
this half-year prove the need for strictly organised 
economy. All the great lines are down, and, though 
fuel may possibly be cheaper, the trade unions will soon 
make a stir to get better money for the employees. It 
is only by combination and avoiding wasteful compe- 
tition that the shareholder’s modest income can be 
preserved. 


This means, no doubt, that fares will be raised 
(within the statutory limits), and some facilities may be 
reduced—plectuntur Achivi. But the public has no 
right to complain. We are for ever demanding that 
the conditions of employment shall be improved, and 
we must be willing to pay for oursympathy. It remains 
to be seen whether the terms arranged between the two 
boards will have to be embodied in a Bill before 
Parliament. In that case there may be trouble with 
the socialists, and the directors have reason to regret 
that Mr. Lloyd George has left the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Winston Churchill is quite capable of trying to 
damage the railways in order that the State may ulti- 
mately purchase them at a depreciated value. 


There are fears that the long-pending dispute in the 
cotton trade which involves 150,000 workpeople will 
end in a strike or lock-out. The omens seem in favour 
of the employers. This is the slack time of year; 
and after the inflation of prices has come a period 
of low profits, and mills might almost as well be 
closed until prices recover. Proposals for reduction of 
five per cent. on wages were considered in a joint 
conference at Manchester on Tuesday and declined. 
The employers are to take a decisive ballot within the 
next fortnight. The respective theories of the two 
parties may be stated thus. Employers say that during 
the prosperous period wages were increased by seven- 
teen per cent, and should be reduced now when prices 
are lower. The men say the employers should not 
insist on a reduction during a temporary period of low 
—_ seeing that they made so much money previously. 

his is obviously rather a moral than a business pro- 
position. 


A week has gone of the Long Vacation and yet 
Mr. Justice Phillimore is still sitting, or was sitting 
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on Friday, at the Old Bailey trying the Mile End 
Guardians. In view of the hot weather he may be said to 
be on the burning deck, whence almost all but he have 
fied. It is now close upon three weeks since the trial 
began. When it is ended everybody will be relieved, 
and there will be no hurrahing crowds when it is over. 
The papers have almost ceased to report it except 
when a scene occurs between Judge and counsel which 
is probably to be set down to attacks of nerves from 
the strain and tedium. Counsel’s attack on Calcutt’s 
morals scandalised Mr. Justice Phillimore, who is usually 
supposed to be rather unduly influenced against the 
evidence of witnesses who cannot stand a very rigid 
test. If counsel were presuming on this, he must have 
been rather startled at the reception of his overtures. 


To enquire into all the numerous social and adminis- 
trative questions which arise out of the existence of 
persons of feeble mind was necessarily a difficult and long 
task. It has taken over four years for the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble-minded to be published. Their principal 
recommendation appears to lie in the distinction between 
lunatics and the feeble-minded, and the treatment 
of the latter in special institutions. And of course 
the subject cannot be discussed without coming 
across the difficult problem how the feeble-minded 
can be prevented from acting as to marriage as if they 
were normal persons. The evils are forcing them- 
selves more and more on the attention of all thoughtful 
people, but we do not find that the Commission has 
any clear recommendation on the matter. 


The one excuse for motor-racing on a track, as at 
Brooklands, is that it removes the sole pretext for 
matches on the open road. But at best it is a stupid 
sport which has no spice beyond the sensation of 
danger, the chance of experiencing a ghastly thrill. 
The unhappy mechanic who was killed on Bank 
Holiday died to prove nothing. It is commonly said 
that these trials of speed over long distances have led 
the way to new developments in construction, just as 
horse-racing improves the breed of horses. The 
simile is fallacious. Every advantage gained from 
track-racing would be equally attained if the per- 
formance were held in private. The truth is that 
these shows are got up in the interest of advertising 
manufacturers, and the bait to the spectators, what 
they pay their gate-money for, is the noise and rattle 
and the off-chance of a fatal accident. The men who 
take part in the racing must have cool heads and nerves 
of iron, we confess, but as a sport for the onlookers 
cock-fighting is comparatively scientific. 


It is very well that M.C.C. have after all returned to 
aright mind and invited Australia to send over an eleven 
next year. The trigonometrical idea may have had its 
fascination for some, but the Australians were entitled to 
regard the invitation to them for 1909 as settled. It 
would have been very near a breach of honour, had 
anything been allowed to interfere with it. It is a 
pity any confusion should have arisen in the matter. 

ere was no need for it. South African cricketers 
should have been notified at once that we were pledged 
to the Australians and that no alteration of programme 
or be considered. However, all’s well that ends 
w 


The man who lives a good deal in clubs has a serious 
gtievance at this time of year, if he has to stay in 
town. Most of his friends are away ; he consoles him- 
self with the thought that if he cannot have them he 
will have their room. There will be a wider choice of 
easy chairs and dining tables ; and the peculiar quiet- 
mess and sense of space will be restful. But he goes 
mto his club only to find the rooms fuller than ever, 
noisier, with more bustle, and a crowd of strange faces. 
indignantly he asks what this means, and is told that 
some other club has been turned into ‘‘ us” for August. 
The remains of two clubs make one unusually full club. 
So he has no consolation at all for his friends’ absence. 
His only resource is to go himself. 


THE WORLD’S PANACEA. 


RADICALS, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, were 
never content with their countrymen’s approval, 
or satisfied with their country’s gain. They must 
have the civilised world on their side, and their policy 
must be the advantage of all nations as much as of 
their own. In other words Radicalism is the world’s 
gospel, and if incidentally it benefits the British 

mpire too, it cannot be helped, just as it cannot 
be helped if it does not. In this free trade is a 
characteristically Liberal propaganda. Foreigners 
have a natural place at the Free Trade board. It is 
a cosmopolitan policy, though kosmos has never 
adopted it. It would be unkind, indeed, of the rest of 
the world if its representatives did not grace these 
Cobden Club feasts, for their absence would painfully 
point the contrast between the cosmopolitan illusion 
of free trade and its severely national fact. While he 
has foreigners to talk to, Mr. Asquith can with decent 
show of seriousness talk of free trade as all the world’s 
ideal. Every way the foreign guests were right to be 
there. If they do not choose to flatter us by imitation, 
they must at least show their gratitude for the advan- 
tages they get from British free trade ; indeed, we were 
rather surprised not to notice any of the Ambassadors 
of the Great Powers amongst the company. For if we 
have one local institution they ought to countenance, it 
is our free trade. So we shall all agree, liberals and 
tariff reformers alike, that free trade, as we have it now, 
is for the benefit of the rest of the world; but the ques- 
tion, perhaps a smaller, but still to Britons an important 
question, remains, Is it equally beneficial to us? This 
was not an aspect of the subject that especially com- 
mended itself to the Free Trade Congress. Perhaps it 
would have been in bad taste to put a problem so insular, 
so selfish before a cosmopolitan gathering. It was 
touched on lightly: a glowing eulogy of our own mag- 
nificent economic position, all our wealth and all our 
comfort being, of course, put down solely to free trade. 
The gate to the English industrial paradise was set ajar 
for the foreigners to peep in, with the promise that if 
they would go and do likewise, they should enter Eden 
too. ‘‘ We can tell you the benefits of free trade. You 
can tell us of the evils of the other system.” This is 
the best I have to contribute, Mr. Asquith apologises. 
He felt, at any rate, the need of the apologetic tone, and 
certainly it is rather cool at this time of day to tell 
France and Germany and the United States how much 
they are to be pitied commercially and how much we are 
to be congratulated. Mr. Asquith hasto admit, what Free 
Traders have always struggled hard not to admit, that 
in the commercial race we do not keep our advantage 
over our rivals; we may be doing very well, but they 
are gaining on us. He also admits that foreign import 
duties do our trade a substantial injury. But the free 
trade case has surely been that Protectionist nations 
cripple their own energies by diverting them into 
uneconomic channels and restricting the inflow of 
raw material. How can that be other than advanta- 
geous to their rivals? And yet Mr. Asquith says 
now that other nations’ protection is injuring our trade. 
We do not see how the two propositions can hang 
together. But Mr. Asquith is no doubt wise politically 
in stating the case his way, making protection twice 
cursed, cursing the country that imposes the duties, 
and cursing the country that pays them (in the first 
instance at any rate). For it is idle to tell English 
traders, or any Englishman, that we are benefited by the 
foreigners’ high tariffs against us; while it is possible 
to persuade him that these tariffs injure the foreigners 
themselves as much, for he is not there to feel or 
see for himself. He only thinks what fools they must 
be, which he takes to mean how wise he must be ; 
and this flatters his vanity. And this theory of the 
twice-cursedness of protection fits in well with the cos- 
mopolitan story, which the old view that the foreigners 
were cutting their own throats and making our fortunes 
did not. t was a fairly strong reason for our 
sticking to free trade, but it did not quite bear out 
the free trade claim to benefit humanity. The only 
drawback to the twice-cursed view is that it cannot be 


made to fit in with any of the economic propositions 
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that have been immemorially laid down as to the effects 
on a country of protection in international commercial 
competition. 

Mr. Asquith evidently felt the weakness of having to 
treat the whole controversy entirely in abstract. He 
knew all the time he was speaking that the economic 
points to which he was addressing himself had nothing 
to do with the problems practical statesmen here and 
abroad are dealing with. An international free trade 
congress hastotreat economics apart from politics, which 
to practical statesmanship is futile. Such acongress must 
concern itself with the blessings of universal free trade, 
which has no relation with present problems. Tariff 
reformers will not trouble themselves to deny the benefits 
of universal free trade. The question has nothing to 
do with their policy. In fact it has a practical side at 
all only in the sense that the present British system 
is proved by. sixty years’ trial to be no stepping- 
stone to universal free trade, while it is quite arguable 
that a resumption by this country of tariff weapons of 
offence and defence is more likely to promote universal 
free trade than the unaided force of British example. 
Anyhow it cannot promote it less. This perversity of 
foreign countries is the great thorn in free-trade flesh. 
It worries Mr. Asquith so much that in order to dis- 
guise its awkwardness he drew across it a diagram of 
national free-trade areas. Is not all America domestic- 
ally free trade? All Germany? All France? Yes; 
and has the Government of any of these countries, which 
insisted on this internal free trade, seen any connexion 
between that and free trade with foreign Powers? 
No more connexion than Mr. Asquith sees between this 
domestic free trade and any of the questions which the 
Free Trade Congress had met to discuss. Tariff 
reformers are very much more anxious for free trade, 
and any approximation to it, within the British 
Empire than any of our professed free traders are. 
Preference at any rate tends that way, since it 
would probably lead to the lowering of some 
of the colonial duties against this country. Mr. 
Asquith must really be hard up for argument, 
if he can waste his time in academic assertions of 
this kind which no one wants to dispute, because 
it has no bearing on any of the questions he is con- 
cerned with. This makes us feel that Mr. Asquith is 
sincerely alarmed for the future of free trade. So 
able a man does not waste his time on irrelevant 
observations if he has anything more pertinent to say. 
And the fierceness of his optimism deepens this im- 

ression. This ‘‘ Free Trade ! Who's afraid ? ” attitude 
is not convincing. He laughs at the idea of revenue 
difficulties in the future, but is it not rather a forced 
laugh? He knows that others, as good free traders as 
he, Lord Cromer for example, are very much disquieted 
on the point. And no amount of optimism can get rid 
of the bye-elections. Whether tariff reform played 
the main part or not, it did play a part in return- 
ing a tariff reformer at Haggerston and the other 
places. It is quite right, of course, for a general to be 
robustly sanguine before his troops and his “‘ foreign 
contingents”; he is bound by military rule to be so; 
but conjecture of the result of the battle imminent is 
helped a good deal by discernment between sponta- 
a optimism in the generals and the optimism of 

uty. 

But the great theme for Tuesday’s feast, the favourite 
of all the glittering exordia and the moving perorations, 
was even more remote from any question now before 
the world than the other subjects we have mentioned. 
The real virtue of free trade, its true motive, its reason 
of being, is the acceleration of the millennium. Free 
trade is to bring universal peace; nations are to be 
merged in a general confederation of the human race ; all 
the world is to lie down in an. eternal ime of peace 
and plenty. One can understand this vision having its 
attraction for gentlemen engaged in drinking wine after 
eating something better than their own words. But we 
must not be asked to discuss it the next morning. 
During the last sixty years England, the only free-trade 
country, has had more than her share of war. The wars 
between protectionist countries have not arisen out of 
any tariff questions. Free trade means undisturbed 
competition, and undisturbed competition both in nature 
and in society means a fierce continuous struggle—red 


ravin of tooth and claw. In a free trade world there 
might be neither more nor less war than now. To 
dream that there would be none is not sober. 


THE PRIVILEGES OF THE TWO HOUSES. . 


ys most fanatical item in the parliamentary mob, 

that stands behind the Government with its 
guillotine, can hardly feel satisfied with the manner in 
which the Old Age Pensions Bill has passed through its 
stages. If he thinks at all, the most rabid Ministerialist 
can hardly feel easy as to the prospective treatment of 
the Licensing Bill during the Autumn Session. We 
assert these two propositions, simply because the 
human mind is ever prone ‘‘ to cast the fashion of un- 
certain evils”, and to conjure up the reverse of the 
particular circumstances in which it is acting. No 
Radical member of Parliament but realises the possi- 
bility, every day translating itself into a probability, of 
a Conservative majority at the next election. Well, 
and what then? Does he, our Radical representative, 
imagine that the Conservative leaders, exasperated by 
three or four or five years of autocracy, will abandon 
the weapon with which their enemies have achieved 
such emphatic results? Not he—he is not quite such 
a fool as that ; he knows perfectly well that freedom of 
debate has passed from the House of Commons, never 
to return. Therefore we repeat that the most enthu- 
siastic Radical cannot but feel uneasy twinges as he 
looks back upon the session just interrupted. For how 
will it fare with his beloved Free Trade under a Con- 
servative despotism? A tariff would most certainly, 
according to the Radical doctrine, fall outside the 
legislative sphere of the House of Lords ; for is it not 
money from beginning to end? The Radical Cobdenite 
must shudder in his sleep—‘‘admonet in somnis et 
turbida terret imago”—as he pictures the guillotine 
descending regularly upon the clauses of a scientific 
tariff. In no other way than this can we hope to 
bring home to the unofficial Ministerialist that he is 
just as much concerned as are the members of the 
Opposition (because their positions may be so soon 
reversed) in settling the question on which the session 
broke off—namely, whether an executive committee of 
the House of Commons called the Cabinet is to be the 
undisputed ‘master, free from criticism or control, of 
the habits, and property, and taxation of the citizens of 
the United Kingdom. The best of an unwritten Con- 
stitution like the British is that it can adapt itself to 
the shifting of political power from one part or class of 
the community to another. Power has passed from 
the Sovereign to the House of Lords, from the House 
of Lords to the House of Commons, and now from the 
House of Commons to the Cabinet. Some people, we 
are aware, regard this as a desirable consummation 
because they think an executive committee of a dozen 
of the ablest men in the country a better instrument of 
government than a deliberative assembly. We should 
agree, if the dozen ablest men were really independent, 
and worked in secret ; but as we know that they are the - 
slaves of all the sinister and fanatical interests that 
divide a complex society, and that they are afraid of the 

ress, of the constituencies, and of their own supporters 
in the House of Commons, we regard their investiture 
with absolute power as acalamity. The criticising and 
controlling power of the House of Commons having 
been taken from it, is there no means of redressing 
the balance by setting in motion some other part of the 
existing political machinery? Obviously, the House of 
Lords, which is legally co-ordinate with the House of 
Commons, is the only constitutional instrument now 
left for the criticism and control of the Government. 
But then we are met with that blessed word, privilege : 
by the grave constitutional doctrine that the granting of 
supplies to the Crown, i.e. to the nation, is the function 
of the Commons alone, that for the Lords to interfere 
with it is abreach of privilege. Into ‘‘the Serbonian bog” 
of constitutional lore, in which the question of privilege 
is sunk, we have no intention of plunging. The second 
Sir Robert Peel used to say, with his eye on Sir William 
Harcourt, that constitutional lawyers were the greatest 
bores in the House of Commons. It is sufficient to say 
that everybody admits the power of laying on taxes to 
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be with the Commons. But the policy or purpose for 
which a tax is levied is a very different thing from the 
tax itself. To say that the House of Lords may not 
discuss the policy which entails changes of taxation, 
and that they may not in consequence amend Bills 
embodying that policy, is simply to debar the House of 
Lords from discussing and amending the majority of 
first-rate measures. For there are few first-rate mea- 
sures—at the moment we recall none—which do not 
involve cost of some kind, and therefore the laying on 
of taxes. The Education and Licensing Bills involve 
new charges just as much as the Old Age Pensions Bill. 
Is the House of Lords to be silenced by “privilege”, 
as the House of Commons has been quieted by the 
guillotine? Have not the Lords their privilege as well 
as the Commons ? 

Without entangling ourselves in historical precedents 
or doubtful law, it would be well to discuss and define 
the privileges, i.e. the powers, of the two Houses of 
Parliament with regard to the present political position. 
The actual changes in taxation, the amount and nature 
of the new taxes, must be settled by the House of 
Commons. So much may be granted: and therefore it 
may be well that the Finance Act should not be 
amended by the House of Lords. But why should the 
House of Lords not discuss and amend as freely as the 
House of Commons the Bill which contains the policy 
or purpose for which the new taxes are to be levied ? 
It will hardly be suggested that the House of Lords is 
not as competent for the task as the House of Commons. 
No one will have the hardihood to maintain that Lord 
St. Aldwyn and Lord Cromer are not as well qualified to 
handle questions of national finance as the country 
attorney who is now Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 
the constitutional jurists should prove that historically 
the House of Lords is acting ‘‘ ultra vires ” in amending 
such a Bill as the Old Age Pensions Act, or the Licensing 
Act, then let the two Houses of Parliament meet 
together, and settle anew their ‘‘ privileges” so as to suit 
modern exigencies. It is supremely important, as Lord 
Halsbury said, that there should be some body in the 
State able and willing to speak its mind without fear of 
the Government. It should be remembered that the 

ivilege now claimed by the House of Commons to 

ve their financial measures untouched by the House 
of Lords was intended as a shield against the King, 
whose servants the Lords were supposed‘to be. But 
the power of the Crown having now passed to the 
Cabinet, it is for the Lords to insist upon their privilege 
ef discussing and amending all measures, except 
perhaps the Finance Act, as a protection for the com- 
monalty. Possibly this duty would more fitly be dis- 
eharged by the Commons: but as the House of 
Commons is at present composed of the slaves of 
the Government, there is no protection to be got 
from that House. We see no prospect of this state 
of things being changed. Independent members 
of Parliament, so far from being encouraged, are 
turned out by the constituencies, who only ask for 
“two-legg’d things” to support the Government, 
or Mr. Balfour, as the case may be. The House 
of Commons having lost its independence, there is 
literally no barrier between the nation and the abso- 
lutism of the Cabinet but the House of Lords. We 
believe that the majority of men in all classes see this, 
and would support the House of Lords in a deliberate 
stand against the tyranny of the Executive, just as 
their forefathers supported the House of Commons 
in its stand against the Crown and the Peers. But 
Lord Lansdowne will really have to borrow a little of 
Lord emer: ey courage and plain speech. It is not 
the least use for the House of Lords to be half-hearted 
in the matter, like Pope’s 


“* Well-bred spaniels that evilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite”. 


The House of Lords must choose carefully a definite 
position, and stick to it. The time has come for a 
revision of the privileges of the two branches of the 
Legislature. The House of Lords, if they only act with 
common-sense and boldness, will find themselves on 
the popular side in a great constitutional struggle for 


CANON THOMPSON’S STAND. 


IBERTY of conscience is assumed to be a sacred 
principle in England. We bewail the death of 
Sir Thomas More and bless ourselves that we are not 
as Henry VIII. Unhappily there is one class of the 
community to whom we are at the present moment 
denying this liberty, to wit the clergy of the Church of 
England. An incumbent, on conscientious grounds 
and with his Bishop’s sanction, has refused to admit 
to the Holy Communion two persons whose illegal 
union the State through the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act has validated as a civil contract; but who 
continue in rebellion against the unrepealed law of 
the Church laid down in the Table of Affinity. And 
lo! the very press which applauds the lawlessness 
of the passive resister is eager that this clergyman 
shall be constrained by suspension or .imprisonment 
to offend against both his conscience and his bishop 
by admitting to the most sacred rites of the Church 
these people who have defied her discipline. This is 
bad ; but #t is scandalous that there are even so-called 
Churchmen who think that Canon Thompson, in the 
stand that he has made against the claim of Mr. and 
Mrs. Banister to be received as communicants, is fight- 
ing for nothing better than a narrow and uncharitable 
ecclesiasticism. It is necessary therefore to state 
plainly that whether he is legally right or wrong 
Canon Thompson, alike on moral and religious grounds, 
deserves the support of all those who sympathise with 
justice and liberty. 

To realise this, it is unnecessary to determine whether 
the view taken of deceased wife's sister marriages by 
the Church of England is or is not correct. It is 
enough to say that the teaching of both State and 
Church in England on the subject prior to the year 
1907 was that such unions were prohibited as inces- 
tuous by the law of God. When Canon Thompson 
was ordained a priest, he solemnly pledged himself to 
minister the doctrine and the discipline of Christ as 
the Lord hath commanded and as the Church and 
Realm hath received the same. By this pledge solemnly 
given at the most sacred moment in his ministerial 
life he stands to-day. He teaches the doctrine and 
ministers the discipline which at the time of his 
ordination both Church and State proclaimed, and 
which the Church in its unaltered Table of Affinity still 
asserts. To compel or to attempt to compel him by 
threats of suspension or imprisonment to teach a 
different doctrine or to enforce another discipline is 
high-handed persecution. Let it be granted for the 
sake of argument that Church and State were honestly 
agreed in thinking that when these unions were con- 
demned as contrary to divine law a grievous error was 
committed, and that it was necessary by new statutes 
and canons to proclaim a new doctrine and discipline. 
In such a case justice would demand that a clergyman 
who felt himself unable to retain his position in the 
Church under the new system should be amply com- 
pensated by the powers that had led him into error. To 
bid him simply to resign his living or conform to the 
new law would bea gross breach of faith on the part of 
authority. In a word, the position of Canon Thompson 
and of the numerous clergymen who stand by him at 
this crisis is that of loyal and honourable men who 
abide by their ordination vows. To realise its full 
strength, however, it is necessary to say a word on the 
situation of their opponents. The Deceased Wife's 
Sister’s Marriage Act, which legalises as civil contracts 
these unions which the Church’s canons still prohibit, 
was not enacted because Parliament was convinced that 
religion and justice demanded a new marriage law. 
On the contrary, it was passed to whitewash a few 
persons, certain of them people of rank, from the results 
of a deliberate and wilful breach of the law of Church 
and State. So far as these persons are concerned, and 
the promoters of the suit against Canon Thompson are 
among them, this law can only be described as an Act 
of Indemnity for rebels. It may be well for a State to 
pardon rebels by an Act of Indemnity ; but if the Act 
enables these pardoned rebels to inflict a cruel wrong 
on the consciences or rights of those who have stood 
for order and loyalty, a gross injustice is inflicted, If 
we were forced to believe with the Dean of Arches that 
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such a monstrous result had been produced by the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Act, it would be necessary to 
condemn that law not only as a sop to lawbreakers, 
which it was, but also as an outrageous attack on the 
liberty of conscience. In justice to Parliament we must 
however say that we do not think that the Act was 
intended to effect this last result. Its first clause, 
which declares that the marriages in question shall not 
be void or voidable as civil contracts, adds the words 
“Provided always that no clergyman in holy orders in the 
Church of England shall be liable to any suit, penalty, 
or censure, whether civil or ecclesiastical, for anything 
done or omitted to be done by him in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, to which suit, penalty, 
or censure he would not have been liable if this Act had 
not been .” Take these words in their plain and 
literal sense, and they apparently mean that a clergyman 
in Canon Thompson’s position was to be left free to 
administer the discipline that he could certainly have 
administered if the Domeaat Wife’s Sister’s Marriage 
Bill had not passed into law. 

How then are we to explain the decision of the Court 
of Arches, the judgment which the ‘‘ Record” news- 
paper, seeing its long connexion with the Dibdin family, 
naturally dubbed “ righteous”? His judgment showed 
care and some research. But it was vitiated from 
first to last by the Erastian heresy that has dominated 
the Ecclesiastical Courts since the Reformation. It was 
an assertion of worldly power against religion naked 
and unashamed. It was based on a principle with 
which a refined Roman Procurator who doomed to the 
lions the troublesome Christians who would not lay a 
grain of incense on the Emperor’s statue could have 

athised, but against which everything that is 
Christian, whether in Catholicism or Protestantism, has 
ever protested and ever will protest. 

The long judgment showed no regard for the teaching 
power of the Church : it flouted even more scandalously 
the comsciences of the clergy. The words of the 

viso that we have quoted were pressed on the 
Fadge’s attention. He owned that they him. 
Matters would, he admitted, have been far simpler if 
onty Parliament, a Parliament of men of all and of no 
religions, had simply chan (that which he as the 
chief ecclesiastical Judge of the Church of Engtand is 
bound to consider) the law of God and made no qualifi- 
cations in the matter. But as Parliament has made a 
qualification, it was the duty of the Dean of Arches to 
be plus royaliste que le roi and to see that the narrowest 
interpretation is given to such a restriction of the 
Prince’s claims on the consciences of his subjects. 
Accordingly he came to the conclusion that the proviso 
only relates to matters that concern the actual incidents 
ofthe marriage ceremony. This Erastian conclusion was 
supported by ingenious arguments. It is perfectly true, 
as-he explained, that the natural construction might lead 
to some awkward consequences. The answer is that 
when a State deliberately repudiates the Christian law, 
which centuries have inwoven in its constitution, 
awkward consequences must follow ; but the burden of 
these troubles should fall on the State that wantonly 
breaks the tradition of the ages rather than on the 
individual Christian who stands loyally by the teaching 
of his Church. Another of his arguments bore a 
canonical flavour. The canon law gave the right of 
excommunication, we were told, to the bishop not to 
the priest and it was for the Bishop of Norwich not for 
Canon Thom to pass a sentence of excommuni- 
cation. Considering that the Bishop of Norwich has 
Gre his sanction to Canon Thompson’s action and that 
the Ecclesiastical Courts have held that persons con- 
tracting such marriages are punishable for incest, this 

ment for practical purposes is irrelevant. 

e judgment of the Court of Arches is bad law, and 
bad alike on Catholic and Protestant principles. But 
it stands, and we may (unless the King’s Bench will 
prohibit it) expect ere long to see it enforced by 
Suspension and imprisonment. No doubt we shall 
find those who got an Act passed to whitewash their 
own illegalities charging Canon Thompson with dis- 
regard of law. What is needed is that High Church- 
men and Evangelicals alike should give to Canon 
Thompson their moral support. In truth he and the 
Bishop, who is se bravely standing by him, appeal 


to both the historic parties in the Church, for they are 
fighting at one and the same time for the authority of 
the Church, the marriage law of the Reformation, and 
the right of the individual conscience. The struggle 
may be long and bitter, and it may conceivably even 
involve the loss of establishment. But at all costs the 
liberty of the Church and the right of the individual 
oo against Erastian tyranny must be main- 
tain 


THE SWEATING REPORT. 


AS last, after sitting for months and hearing a host 
of witnesses, expert and otherwise, the Commons 
Select Committee on Home Work has succeeded in 
hatching a report. Vague, shadowy, and insub- 
stantial, still it remains an important contribution to the 
question. Letting “I dare not” wait upon “ I would” 
the Committee, while profuse in general maxims of a 
journalistic order, decline to commit themselves to 
details and report the Sweated Industries Bill unaltered. 
‘* Sweating”, they say, ‘‘still exists in such a degree 
as to call urgently for the interference of Parliament.” 
After such a pronouncement it might logically be 
expected that a recommendation to the Government to 
prepare legislation at an early date would follow asa 
matter of course, but a majority of the Committee 
expressly refused to commit themselves to anything of 
the kind. Again a Government which delights to call 
itself progressive relegates sweating to the trick of the 
private member’s ballot. The wretched victims of 
this evil can be disregarded. They have no votes ; 
they know not the Nonconformist conscience ; trades 
unions have no use for them, and patriots from 
Ireland find them unprofitable. One advance at least 
has been made. Even villadom has ceased to regard 
a desire to suppress sweating as scarlet socialism. 
Ladies of fashion, and even ladies of would-be fashion, 
are occasionally heard to express a hope that sweating 
has had no part in the manufacture of their clothing. 
Drawing-room meetings, too, are held, and soft plati- 
tudes ease elastic consciences. Mr. Shaw has lectured, 
members of Parliament are “‘ getting up” the subject, 
and an ex-Minister has actually declared that he is 
shocked. Nevertheless Greed and the Gospel of Cheap- 
ness-at-any-price still prevail and the ‘‘Song of the 
Shirt” remains as true to-day as when Hood wrote it. 
It is idle to pretend that any improvement of existing 
conditions can come unless the Government intervene 
with legislation. The question is no longer a party 
one ; all who come into contact with the evils resulting 
from sweating are agreed on the urgent necessity of 
trying to put an end to it. 

Of all the suggestions that have been made one only 
—the enforcement of a minimum wage—appears in any 
way feasible. The adoption of a minimum wage is but 
the coping-stone to the mass of factory legislation which 
Parliament has so willingly sed during the latter 
half of the last century. Legislation on hours of labour, 
sanitation, decency and comfort, has followed the 
factory worker from the big mill to the small factory, 
thence to the workshop, and finally down to the domestic 
work-room. The home-worker is the only toiler outside 
the ring. Women mostly, these home-workers, unskilled 
and shiftless, take to sewing-work naturally ; they must 
live; and their own competition and that of their 
employers leave them a margin which without the aid 
of charity or poor relief could never support existence. 

It is argued by the rigid: individualist that the adop- 
tion of a minimum wage will deprive the less efficient 
home-workers of their last means of livelihood, and will 
also result in the closing-down of certain trades which are 
subject to foreign competition not tempered by anti- 
sweating legislation. To some extent both these results 
may come, but even so there is no general loss to the 
community as a whole. In the case of inefficient workers 
poor relief and charity will no longer be used as a 
means of reducing wages ; and as to competition, a 
trade which can exist under sweated conditions only is 
not worth retaining. On the other side it may be 
pointed out that a minimum wage tends to physical 
efficiency and therefore to greater production. More- 
over, though our present system of free imports makes 
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it impossible to deal with competition by goods pro- 
duced under sweated conditions, tariff reform will not 
be without assistance in redressing the balance in 
favour of our own people. 

It is proposed to enforce the minimum wage by the 
creation of wages boards. These boards, which are to 
consist of equal numbers of employers and workers 
presided over by a neutral chairman, will exist in 
specific areas for specific trades, and will be empowered 
to fix the minimum rate of wages for their trade within 
the area of their jurisdiction. It will be an offence to 
offer work below the minimum price. 

Not without difficulty, the Committee have come to 
the obvious conclusion that wages must be fixed by 
piece rates, calculated on the time an ordinarily efficient 
worker would take to finish the piece. Where workers 
vary so much in efficiency and skill, any other method 
would be unworkable. The middleman is a difficult 
factor to settle. In some cases his profits are the 
direct cause of sweating conditions ; in others, he saves 
home-workers much valuable time by distributing and 
collecting their work. The Committee propose in effect 
to abolish him ; he is to be placed in the direct pay and 
employment of the master. Where the employer pro- 
vides no distributor, the minimum w is to be raised 
to make up for the home-worker’s loss of time in fetch- 
ing and carrying. With such a provision the employ- 
ment of a distributor becomes inevitable. 

The Committee’s suggestion that all home-workers 
for profit shall be required to register themselves at the 
office of the local authority, and that no employer shall 
give work to any unregistered person, is likely to cause 
controversy. They seem to have forgotten that they 
are dealing with the poorest of the poor, people un- 
educated, suspicious and unwilling to be mixed up with 
authority, therefore in many cases unlikely to apply 
for certificates, and consequently unable to get work. 
Surely it would be enough to insure that an employer 
keeps a proper register of the names and addresses of 
his out-workers. Indeed in the ordinary course of his 
business this would seem to be necessary, otherwise his 
distributor would be very much at sea when collecting 
his scattered pieces. 

We fail to see the necessity of the Committee’s 
recommendation that factory inspectors be permitted to 
inspect all houses where home-work for profit is carried 
on. The enforcement of the general sanitary law in 
private dwellings is the duty of the local authority, 
and existing law is amply sufficient for the purpose. 
Only confusion and friction would result from the im- 
portation of another inspecting authority under different 
central control. Moreover, ideas of comfort and clean- 
liness differ. It would be as unreasonable to apply to 
the very poor the rules observed, say, in a small sub- 
urban villa as it would be to insist on all the inmates 
of the villa using their bath daily. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Committee have not 
been led away by Australasian examples. The sane and 
careful evidence of Mr. Aves, who was sent out to 
Australia by the Home Office, has kept them straight, 
and they rightly point out that practically no sweating 
can exist where the demand for workers exceeds the 
supply, and where a protective tariff rules the price of 
imports. 

The Committee suggest, and rightly, as all practical 
reformers will agree, that legislation at first should be 
experimental. It is proposed to confine control in the 
first instance to tailoring, shirt-making, underclothing, 
baby-linen and lace-finishing—trades in which sweating 
usually occurs. Subsequently other trades may be 
added by the Home Secretary. It should be made 
clear that this power of the Home Office is only to be 
exercised after adequate inquiry, and the further safe- 
guard of parliamentary ‘‘ laying the order on the table” 
should also be adopted. 

Finally we are in hearty agreement with the Com- 
mittee’s suggestion of early legislation, and can only 
regret their lack of courage in not adding ‘‘ by the 
Government”, without whose help nothing can be done. 
Private members have not had much chance for many 
sessions, and now they have noneat all. This Govern- 
ment has finally made all legislation except on their own 
initiative impossible. 


THE CITY. 


FoR the August Bank Holiday week the Stock markets- 

have been fairly steady. It is true that the little 
fillip to the South African market given by Sir Julius. 
Wernher’s speech at the Central Mining and Finance 
meeting was exhausted in twenty-four hours. The poor 
bulls seemed to draw back almost as soon as they. 
began ‘‘ butting in ” (to borrow an Americanism), as if. 
frightened at their own shadow. Never mind ; the- 
Kafr market is going to forge ahead, slowly and 
surely, as soon as people come back from their summer 
holidays. With increasing output and decreasing cost 
of production it is a mathematical certainty ihat the 
prices of the good dividend-paying Kaffir mines, like 
East Rands, Rand Mines, Kleinfonteins, Modderfon- 
teins, will rise, simply because 10 per cent. is too high 
areturn. Such rubbish as Oceanas are dear at 12s.,. 
and should not be bought until they fall to 7s. or there-. 
abouts. By the way, what are the directors of the 


Oceana Company going todo? We heard some time. 


ago that a committee of shareholders had been appointed 
to confer with the board. We shall be curious to see 
if the result of this conference is a publication of the. 
list of shares held by this remarkable concern. But 
if investors and speculators will only profit by past 
experience, and avoid finance companies that do not 
pay dividends, and stick to really bona fide producing. 
mines, they must increase their capital by 50 per cent. 
in the next six months, barring two accidents, the 
breaking-out of war, or some new attack on property 
by the present Government. In war in the near future- 
we do not believe, that is, with any of the Great Powers. 
Turkey, like the poor, is ever with us, and if it was not 
for periodical trouble in the Balkan peninsula the diplo- 
matists’ occupation, and the newspapers’ sensations, 
would be gone. As for the scare about Germany, 
which people who ought to know better, like Lord. 
Cromer and the ‘‘Quarterly Review”, are fanning 
frantically, it is alarmism. A great industrial nation 
like the Germans do not go to war except for some: 
definite object. Germany does not want any of our. 
colonies, and is not so foolish as to attack her best 
customer in order to exercise her army. The war scare. 
will quickly pass. But what the Government may 
do next session in the way of taxing property it is. 
impossible to foresee. 

Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, at the meeting of the shareholders 
of Watney, Combe, Reid & Co., reminded us that this 
huge concern pays £400,000 a year in direct imperial 
taxes, being £100,000 a year more, in rates and taxes, 
than it paid in 1900; added to which their receipts in. 
rents and loans (presumably from publicans) are 
£95,000 a year. No wonder the dividend on the 
deferred shares is passed. The consumption of beer 
does not seem to have declined, as last year Watney, 
Combe sold 12,000 more barrels than in the previous 
year; but this increase is more than swallowed up by 
the increased cost of materials, malt alone, owing to a 
bad crop of barley, costing an additional £22,000. 
But the point which Mr. Cosmo Bonsor makes is that 
if one concern like Watney’s pays £400,000 a year to. 
the Exchequer, and the number of public-houses is to 
be reduced by one-third in the next fourteen years, 
there will be a considerable diminution of revenue for 
the State. Mr. Winston Churchill’s threat that if the 
Licensing Bill did not pass the Government would 
resort to heavier licensing duties is not calculated to 
cheer the owners of brewery shares or encourage the 
market for these securities. 

The Chatham and Dover and the Brighton Railway 
Companies have been holding meetings, and at both 
the chairmen had to sing the same dirge. Their 
suburban traffic has been filched from them by tram- 
ways and motor-omnibuses. Is it to be wondered at ? 
The suburban carriages of these railways are dirty and 
badly lighted ; the fares are about seven times as much 
as the tram; and the time-table is an exasperating 
ideal. When the Brixton clerk can get from his own 
door to Blackfriars or Moorgate Street for 3d., by a 
service that runs every few minutes, with well-lit, airy 
vehicles, why should he put up with the South London 
railway service? We learn that the South London 
circular line is to be electrified ; but this should have 
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‘been done long ago, for there is such a thing as shut- 


“ting the stable door after the steed has escaped. In 


foreign railways, Antofagasta Deferred should be 
fall to 125; while 
Buenos Ayres and Pacifics and Rosarios are excellent 


‘investments at present prices. 


MARATHON MUMMERY : 
A RETROSPECT. 


pong Phidippides, it seems, did not run from Marathon 
to Athens conveying the news of victory and did 
not receive from Pan and the other high gods the gift 
-of death in the Agora as the crowning glory of his 
achievement. Alternatively, as the lawyers say, if 
/Phidippides did accomplish his famous course, his name 
“was not Phidippides but Philippides. Or perhaps it 
‘was something quite different. There is something 
“suspicious about the name of Phidippides. Some 
-German critics think that it is merely an ideal name 
for a long-distance runner, meaning, as it does, one 
‘who spares his horses, presumably by always utilising 
Shanks’ ponies. Other critics point to Strepsiades in 
‘the “Clouds”, who hits upon Phidippides as a name 
‘for his son by way of a compromise between Phido- 
-nides, his own fancy, and Xanthippus, Cherippus, and 
Callippides, the fancies of his sporting wife. And in 
support of the German sceptics we may mention the 
curious fact that the most preposterous of all ancient 
long-distance records is attributed to a personage with 
‘a name near enough for critical purposes to that of 
-Strepsiades Junior, to wit one Philonides. He ran from 
Sikyon to Elis, a distance of some one hundred and fifty 
miles, between 6 A.M. and 3 P.M. on various occasions. 
-On his way back he was in the habit of occupying fifteen 
-hours, namely 6 a.M. to 9 P.M. Pliny the Elder, who 
tells the tale, talks about him rather as if he were a 
solar myth. Perhaps he was, just as his modern 
imitators are sad lunar realities. So much for Phidippi- 
lippi-loni-donides. 

Signor Dorando, pastrycook of Carpi in Emilia, is 
said to have run most of the way from Windsor to— 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Alternatively again, if Dorando 
did not accomplish the feat, one Pietri, likewise a 
pastrycook of the same township, accomplished it for 

im. Some critics say that he was in fact both Dorando 
.and Pietri, and that some official, with that modicum of 
-knowledge which is so dangerous, converted Dorando 
Pietri into Pietro Dorando. But all the manuscripts, 
Save two, give Pietro Dorando, and conjecture is 
dangerous, in the absence of further evidence from the 
managers of the Oxford and Tivoli music halls, who are 
‘most familiar with his history. In any case as Dorando 
he accomplished, or failed to accomplish, his task, and 
as Dorando he will enjoy such glory as attaches to one 
who did not win the Marathon race. He joins, in fact, 
the glorious company of Dante, Poggio, Rembrandt, 
Michelangelo, Raffaelle and all those others who 
are too great for terity to remember that they 
ever possessed a family name. And, if we are 
not mistaken, Dorando, Durante, and Dante are not 
distantly akin. Every detail of the life of Dorando 
is, of course, of interest, and we therefore make no 
apology for insisting again that it is at Carpi that his 
little oven is situated and not at Capri, and therefore 
contemporary speculations as to his descent from certain 
beautiful Greeks imported by Tiberius, and as to the 
manner in which he trained for a twenty-six miles race 
in that small portion of a small island which is not 
occupied by the Krupp family, may be dismissed as 
superfluous. The ancient Greek runner, if he existed 
and whatever his name was, was met and encouraged 
by Pan with his horns and his rustic pipe ; Pietri was 
met and something more than encouraged by a gentle- 
man from the Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street 
with a bright green band round his hat and a mega- 
Phone in his hand. But for this.timely aid he had fallen 
to rise no more, though we understand that there is no 
truth in the suggestion that his collapse was caused by 
the sudden appearance of the Commissioner-General of 
the Franco-British Exhibition, who demanded a shilling 
before he would allow him to enter the Stadium. The 


unfortunate little man had run with so much lack of 
judgment that he was quite unable to finish the last 
three hundred yards of the course or even to walk into 
the arena. Pan from the Polytechnic came to the rescue 
and assisted him to lose the prize (and incidentally 
gain a greater one) amid floods of sympathy. 

One cannot blame the sympathy; what is worthy of 
blame is the race which led to such an effusion of it. 
Call it a twenty-six miles road race from Windsor to 
Wormwood Scrubbs and few people would have crossed 
Wood Lane to look at it; call it the Marathon Race, 
though it has no more to do with Marathon than with 
Morocco, and tens of thousands flock to greet the 
winner. We select it as the most striking instance of 
the humbug attaching to the modern Olympic Games. 
Because they are called ‘“‘ Olympic”, writers in daily 
and weekly papers launch their little craft in every direc- 
tion on the unfamiliar ocean of classical learning. 
‘*The mountains look on Marathon, And Marathon 
looks on the sea” is a tag which is dished up so often 
that in the public interest a fine of five pounds ought to 
be inflicted on any journalist who employs it. There is 
no enthusiasm so strenuous as the enthusiasm over 
names which one cannot spell. Marathon would be as 
soothing an expression as Mesopotamia, if only it had 
six syllables instead of three, and even when it is spelt 
‘« Martheon ” it produces its effect. The ‘‘ descriptive 
article ” ranging from Themistocles to Herodes Atticus 
sets the sporting reader’s mouth agape, and not for the 
first time. We remember with peculiar pleasure how 
they were concocted with the aid of a friendly whisky 
and soda outside the Hétel Victoria at Athens in 1906, 
when the special correspondents were unable to screw 
any facts out of the Olympic Committee and were re- 
duced to trying to admire and describe the sunset effects 
on the Acropolis and Lycabettus. The favourite topic 
in 1908 appears to have been the glorification of Loues, 
the first Marathon winner, who invariably figured as 
** Lotiri Lones”” and as having died for his country at 
the battle of Larissa. We can imagine that, if he had 
been present at that battle, his running powers would 
have been exceedingly serviceable to him. The report 
of his death is, however, grossly exaggerated. Loues 
could not run a Marathon race now, but that is not 
because he is dead. ‘‘ Wahn, Wahn, iberall Wahn”. 

You cannot make games ‘‘ Olympic” by entrusting 
their international organisation to generals, counts 
and princes, merely because they know nothing, and 
are never likely to know anything, about athletics, nor 
by inserting in your programme a series of parodies of 
resuscitated ancient Greek sports. You may force your 
competitors to throw a discus (and such a discus) in a 
style which horrifies anyone familiar with ancient or any 
other athletics; you may make them hurl a javelin 
without a thong in defiance of all that is known of 
ancient methods ; you may stake out suburban roads 
for a ‘‘ Marathon” race and fancy you are breathing the 
atmosphere of 490 B.c.; but your games will still be 
nothing but a modern athletic meeting of unusually 
large dimensions, and you may be thankful if they are 
not spoilt, even as such, by the tin trumpets and rattles 
and misconduct of vulgarians from the regions where 
Pindar, poor innocent, located (the Americanism is 
inevitable) the Islands of the Blessed. 


HAYDN. 
ArTHUR Symons. 


Ts genius of Haydn has never been so accurately 

defined as in a tiny book written by Mr. Runciman 
in ‘‘ Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians”. A book of 
this kind, which should appeal to the large general 
public interested in music, is valuable, especially at the 
present moment, when Haydn is little known and rarely 
played. I have not heard any of his music for a long 
time, except when the enterprising Mr. Beecham and 
the great conductor Nikisch combined in the revival of 
one of the symphonies. It was Haydn, as Mr. Runci- 
man tells us, who practically invented the quartet and 
the symphony. ‘‘ By going to the native dances and 


folk-tunes of his childhood Haydn took one of the most 
momentous, decisive steps in his own history and in 
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the history of music. The too-much quoted opening of 
the first quartet (B flat) really marks the opening an 
era... . It is on an arpeggio of the chord of B flat ; 
it leaps up merrily, and has a characteristic little twist 
at the end, and in the leap and in the twist there lay 
possibilities of a kind that he made use of only in his 
maturer style.” And so, naturally, in his skilled hands, 
a form began which has since developed and become 
rmanent. His aim was to invent ‘‘ a kind of music 
in which continuous melody expressive of genuine 
human feeling was the beginning and the end, and his 
mastery of counterpoint, harmony, and all technical 
device”, such as his contemporaries used merely in 
place of melody, as if it had been the very substance of 
music, “‘was more than sufficient for the purpose”. 
And, as we are told, ‘‘the first part of a movement 
might be compared to the first line of a song: there is 
a pause, but we expect and get the second line ; there 
is another pause, and we get a line which is analogous 
to the ‘ working-out’ section ; and the last line, ending 
in the original key if not on the same note, corresponds 
to the final section of the movement, after which we 
expect nothing more, the ear being quite satisfied ”. 

t was this lovely, melodious music, with its return 
upon itself, that Haydn adapted from the church-music, 
in which “the unity was the unity of a number of 
pieces of wood of varying length laid so as to overlap 
and nailed together ; the real, essential unity depended 
on all the music being the sincere expression of a steady 
emotion—in those days religious emotion”. He passed 
on the secret to Mozart, who said that he had learnt to 
write quartets from Haydn, and, in a lesser degree, to 
Beethoven, who respected him. 

The music of Haydn, gay, superficial, varied, is stil} 
the most agreeable of that music which carries the 
label of classical. It may be trivial, but it is rarely 
dull ; its dancing melody anticipates the more heavenly 
strains of Mozart. ‘‘The spirit of Mozart dwelt in 
some ethereal region not visited by any spirit before or 
after him”, as Mr. Runciman aptly puts it. Haydn 
was of the earth, his music wears the peruke, he is the 
court composer, moderating his genius to please his 
royal patrons. But there is sincerity in it, or it would 
not have lasted to our time. He worked hard, and has 
left no slovenly work. He learnt all he could from his 
contemporaries and successors. It was not in him to 
suck the marrow out of them; he remained, to the 
end, himself, cold, accomplished, doing his duty. Mr. 
Runciman is far from being irrational when he declares 
that Mba g of a sincerity that was perfect he made 
music which, though it was shaped in outline by the 
classical spirit, will be forever interesting”. And, greatly 
daring, he is not less just when he warns us that ‘‘ to 
listen to him immediately after Tschaikowsky is hard, 
sometimes impossible, yet to me it seems anything but 
impossible that our descendants will be listening to 
him wher students are turning to the biographical 
dictionaries to find out who Tschaikowsky was ”. 

For my part I would find it not only easy, but a relief, 
to listen to a symphony of Haydn after listening to a 
symphony of Tschaikowsky. Haydn is one of those 
who delight, rest, and comfort our souls, as Tschai- 
kowsky shatters our nerves with the pain of his own 
anguish. Haydn’s quietude, with its suppressed, not 
over-strong feeling, brings us into a world where there 
is no serious trouble. There sunshine is mild, the stars 
twinkle, the temperature is equable. And I can see 
nothing in it of what Mr. Runciman calls ‘“‘ human 
beings with greedy, driving souls.in them. ... The 
gay bustle and hurry-skurry of arriving and departing 
parties, the great dames and languid gentlemen loung- 
ing on the terraces, the feasts and dignified dances— 
these are very pleasant for us to look back on, but what 
did they seem to the human beings, the players, actors 
and singers, who watched the show go on?” The 
mockery of Voltaire, the easy and witty corruption of 
Crébillon fils, the polished indifference to idea or emo- 
tion, the absorption in empty pleasure, in mask and 
pageant: all these are visible to us in that century 
which has left us little of more value than the classical 
strains of Haydn, in which they are happily incarnated. 
Our modern music, half-civilised, full of pain and un- 
certainty and revolt, is also the incarnation of a period 
of unrest, and Tschaikowsky is one of its loudest voices. 


Where the comparison justifies itself, and Mr. Runci- 
man’s logic becomes apparent, is, that while Haydo 
reflects, indifferent, himself or his age, Tschaikowsky 
suffers his own tortures, not ‘‘all evil that is done 
everywhere, always underneath the sun’’ but the cry 
of his flesh, the agony of his senses. Can emotion 
brandished so high im the air, like torches, fail to go out, 
when some cleansing wind arises and blows on them, 
and only a drift of smoke remains? [Is the ‘‘ Pathetic 
Symphony ” still quite so thrilling as when we heard it 
first ? 

And now, by mere way of conclusion, I must make 
my complaint against this writer who is so wide in his 
knowledge, so ready in his sympathy, and usually so 
clear-sighted in his appreciation. I would ask what 
he means by comparing Haydn, contemptuously, with 
Burns? Haydn's adagios, at his best”’, he tells us, 
‘speak with the deepest yet the simplest feeling. A 
fairly close analogy is that of Burns, who, with his 
little natural inspiration, found inspiration in his native 
ballads, and often worked up the merest doggrel into 
artistic shape of wondrous poignancy.” It so happens 
that no poet the world has ever seen was possessed by 
a more ‘‘ natural inspiration” than Burns, and that 
what is best in his work is absolutely his own, and, 
further, that the folk-songs which he sometimes 
modernised, so far from being doggrel, were often 
“naturally inspired”. That he could have bettered 
such splendid material is one of the great achievements 
of his life. But far greater than any such achievements 
are the endless songs of his entire invention, the un- 
paralleled triumphs of ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars ”, ‘‘ Tam o’ 
Shanter’’, ‘‘The Holy Fair”, or ‘‘ Death and Dr. 
Hornbook”. Burns might indeed be compared with 
Mozart, for the exaltation and ecstasy of his genius, 
though the one was all earthly passion and the other 
all divine rapture. But for Haydn we must find a 
more placid, formal, and sober-pacing competitor: 
some learned lyrist, maybe, of the school of Ronsard, 
some lesser luminary of the Pleiad. 


THE RHYTHM OF GOLF. 


~~ years ago in this Review we suggested that 
@ certain photograph of ‘‘ Vardon at the top of 
his ~ee 8 would make a Greek statue. The hint was 
taken. this year’s Academy was to be seen, closely 
modelled on that instantaneous photograph, a statue 
of Vardon at the top of his swing; and we do not 
know that the gesture of the diskoboles—bating the 
respective virtue of the two artists—has more of the 
chythmic quality of well-timed motion than the frozen 
imstant of Vardon’s graceful swing. Effective force 
assumes graceful form: Le beau est vrai; beauty is 
truth and the rest. Hit a ball “‘ true” and beauty will 
emerge. Of course the beauty may be somewhat effec- 
tually disguised : W. G. Grace is not Palairet, nor Braid 
Vardon ; the one by reason of build, the other, in part 
at any rate, by reason of clothing. But whatever is said 
against games in which the ball is the object of attack, 
it is true that they are in some sort arts, and develop, 
in proportion with their approach to perfection, grace of 
bearing, perhaps also in the best instances some 
corresponding mental poise. The point is forgotten in 
these days, but it ed over and over again in the 
criticism which remained of the games of older England, 
in Robert Ascham and his successors. It is especially 
emphasised in some of the old lectures on golf in the 
days when the best balls were made of knots from the 
roots of apple trees. In those days the ball itself, as 
the player, had gradually to find itself. Its parts con- 
sented to an harmonic relation. The more often it was 
truly struck, the compacter grew its parts. There were 
famous balls, of one of which at any rate it is recorded 
that it started as a bad ball, was sold for a song, but 
after many years learnt to fly and run more truly than 
any ball of its time. Clubs are still of this nature. 
There comes a time when the weight of the head induces 
a spring in the shaft at the right spot and of such @ 
degree that if the swing is of the due acceteration the 
club helps wrist, arm, and body to the art of con- 
summate propulsion. Probably there are certain 
balls—not of a species or variety, but individual balls— 
which respond to certain swings. The club flattens 
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the ball at the moment of impact. If that flattening is 
overdone, probably distance is lost and accuracy endan- 

ered. So it comes about that you get in this game of 
golf as it were a rhythmic co-operation in which the 
ball and the club may play no negligible part. 

The ‘‘superstition” about balls and clubs may be 
exaggerated. Some deny that the nature of the swing 
matters, so long as the club is travelling at a quick 
enough rate as it strikes the ball ; but at least there is 
no question that so far as the player’s contribution is 
concerned every first-class golfer achieves a harmony 
of movement in which knee, thigh, body, shoulders, 
arms, wrist, and fingers are timed to suit the move- 
ments of the stroke as precisely as the works of a 
watch. Among every hundred “identical” watches 


‘one or two will touch a degree of accuracy vastly 


superior to the rest, if their times are compared 
over a long period. It is so with the golfer. The 
famous ‘locked grip”—in which the little finger 
of the right hand overlaps the fore finger of the 
left—is a device, independently discovered by many 
golfers—experto crede—for compelling the wrists of 
both hands to work concurrently and with similar 
intention. You find this rhythm in all games. A 
Heathcote making a chace, a Doherty volleying, a 
Maclaren driving, would all make good statues. There 
is a moment at which the combined movement expresses 
even when frozen into stillness the harmony of its 
timing. But the movements of golf admit, since the 
ball is still, of a correlation of forces capable, so far as 
science and art can associate, of a more scientific 
timing. This is especially so in the drive, in which the 
organisation of the style is everything and perfection 
is possible without disturbance from the instinctive 
judgment of distance which makes even the most 
regular of Scotch golfers a genius one day and a booby 
the next. 

When we come to ‘‘ Advanced Golf” *—a theme on 
which Braid, speaking with the authority of a fourth 
championship, has recently hung his golfing auto- 
biography—rhythm appears to be everything in the 
physical part of the game. His golfing career is chiefly 
remarkable for his sudden “arrival at length”. He 
woke one day to find himself a long driver. Previously 
in spite of his size and power he could not drive a long 
ball, however close his obedience to rule. He was a 
good player, he followed the best advice, there was 
nothing in his style to rebuke, but the ball would not 
travel far. One morning the parts consented to their 
more esoteric relations, and the ball travelled as far 
almost as the mathematicians say it ought to travel ; 
and now with the rest of the greater golfers Braid has 
to take a brassey or a cleek or ‘‘to spare his club”, if 
the hole is short of the far side of two hundred yards. 

There is no short cut to the accomplishment of 
rhythmic golf. By far the quickest route to progress is 
in the wake of a great player. After watching a game 
between, shall we say, Braid and Vardon a moderate 
golfer may for a few fugitive hours almost do the same 
thing, whereas it is the common experience that a book 
of instructions has the immediate effect of ruining your 
game. The reason is that after looking at instructions 
you think of one or two or three things. After watch- 
ing a player you catch the rhythm ; and it is fatal to the 
art of timing to emphasise any one point in the com- 
bination of movements. Your style becomes a cari- 
cature, with one feature exaggerated to absurdity. 
What makes a good stroke at golf, if one may put the 
finger on any detail, is the transference of the weight 
from the right foot to the left at the exact moment, but 
this can only be done if grip, distance and swing and 
wrist movement are properly adjusted. ‘‘ Advanced 
Golf” gives the due instruction to this end in a pleasant 
way, perhaps better than it has been given before ; all 
the refinements of pulling and slicing, and driving low 
and “‘ cutting” and “ taking turf” make a fascinating 
theme for the golfing zealot. They are useful too. It 
is true that written instructions may ruin your golf for 
the moment; but finally when each lesson has been 
learnt, so that no law or rule is more emphasised than 
any other, and the conscious is tempered to the sub- 


* «« Advanced Golf.” By James Braid. London: Methuen. 1908. 
10s, 6d, net, 


conscious, the rhythmic moment will arrive. The book 
learning was immediately fatal ; but there are necessary 
evils. It is a true paradox that you must ruin your 
golf to make it. [pe 


LAKES.” 


hd you should happen to tell anyone who is not a 
quite old-fashioned person that you have been 
spending a holiday at ‘‘ the Lakes”, it is odds that you 
will be asked whether you went to Lugano or met the 
Smiths at Arona, and you will feel yourself to be a 
mean impostor while you explain that you were only 
staying in Grasmere or Patterdale. This shifting of 
fashion in the meaning of the unqualified word may, of 
course, go farther, and in a few years we may come 
to understand it to signify Superior or Tanganyika. 
There is naturally loss as well as gain in the enlarged 
scope ; the Englishman makes as a rule a poor cosmo- 
politan, and if the tourist of the next generation 
forgets all that ‘‘the Lakes”, without epithet, meant 
to travellers in the last, he may ransack his utmost 
Alps or Andes in vain for a quality abounding in his 
native soil. And even for those who still explore the 
old ground there are changes of method and approach 
which must go far to destroy the earlier relation 
between the traveller and the region. The posting 
tour in the family chariot, with its leisurely sittings- 
down at Windermere and Ullswater, is buried two 
generations deep ; it may be doubted if reading-parties 
are to be found in Rosthwaite or Easedale as they were 
to be found twenty or thirty years ago; the knapsack 
and stick vagrant is being swept off the roads 
motor cars and their products. Such a travelling 
public as that for which Wordsworth wrote his 
‘* Scenery of the Lakes”’, for whom mountain-guides and 
nies were ‘‘ obtainable at all the principal centres ”, 
is almost unimaginable now. The tyranny of rod and 
gun drives well-to-do men further north, beyond the 
region where there is no sport worth mentioning 
except the use of one’s legs and eyes, and, on occasion, 
of one’s thinking part. The days seem to be in sight 
when the English Lakes will be mainly left to American 
tourists, north-country ny owe. and co-operative 
holiday-makers from the manufacturing towns. The 
decline of the art of walking, the development of wheeled 
traffic, with its ever closer restriction to main roads 
and good ‘‘surfaces”, have a peculiarly prompt effect 
in shutting the traveller out from the heart of things in 
a country which demands of her true admirers a readi- 
ness to diverge at any moment at right angles to the 
beaten path, over stone walls, through heather breast- 
high, up screes or crag or beggy peat, without the 
semblance of a track to point the way. The man who 
beyond all others should make the Lake country his 
own is one to whom the wheel is a hated symbol of 
his own dependence, the grudged supplement of his own 
failings, his want of condition or want of time. No 
one knows the meaning of the hills who can be really 
happy till he has scrambled over a wall or two, got rid 
of the highway dust among the bracken, and breasted 
the open fell, not to see a wheelmark till he drops 
down in the dusk eee copse and intake and lonnin 
upon the back-parts of his lonely inn. There are yet. 
wanderers—a remnant of quite far-off days—with a 
science of the country which is not to be learned in 
trains or chars-a-bancs and tables-d’héte at second-rate 
hotels—a science founded on early loves and shaped by 
the holidays of half a lifetime. It is hard to estimate 
the difference between the. understanding of a country, 
the actual value got out of it by a man who, with the 
help of Bradshaw and Baedeker, makes his single tour 
of it and passes on to other fields, and that obtained by 
one who returns again and again, in long vacation 
or Easter excursus, or in fortunate chances of early 
June or mid-October, before and after the main flood of 
holiday, faithful to the familiar ground. To air one’s 
red-bound handbook on the box-seat of the coach, to 
turn obedient to the pointing of the driver’s whip, 
repeating shy variants of his half-caught dialect to one’s 
friends behind; to encounter eve by eve the Scottish 
hotel-keeper and the German waiter, is one form of 
travel. It is another to know the landscape crag by 
crag and gully by gully ; to move about the high fells 
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taking accustomed as one goes, raising 
almost at the expected step the familiar peak, the 
landmark notch in the rocky horizon that bears its own 
touch of personal association, to put up at the solitary 
house in the dale, a remembered guest, who is 
enough at home in the vernacular both of tongue and 
mind to find an opening into another world of the 
humours and fashions of men. 

The type of traveller likeliest to find his profit at the 
English Lakes, and perhaps ultimately to attain some- 
thing of the proprietary quality of discerning but whole- 
hearted attachment, is one that joins a tolerably 
athletic frame to some gift of seeing, a turn for scorn- 
ing delights—in the way of board and lodging, at least 
—and (if room can be found for the addition) a touch 
of literary judgment. This ideal has always been well 
represented among the learned professions, greatly to 
the good of the country, as no thinking person will 
deny. Aman of this make can scramble up a thousand 
feet of grassy slope without a serious check, andjknows 
how to drop down loose screes at a run; but he can 
stop an hour to watch the bar of a helm-cloud forming 
on the fell, or go round half a mile of peaty slack to 
get Grass-of-Parnassus ; and he may be none the worse 
climber because the scarred crag-wall, the tuft of dark 
yew beneath the rocks, the beck far below twisting 
through the green thwaites bring to mind a verse, an 
epithet, old or new, which in its turn throws a secret 
magic over the thing seen. 

But, in truth, our ideal rambler at the Lakes will 
probably be found to keep his sense of their literary 
associations very much to himself; many pains have 
been taken of late years by very well-meaning people 
to make those associations most inartistically obvious. 
The vein of local literature is industriously worked, 
and one comes upon monuments on the fell-side, with 
the raisers’ initials upon the imperishable rock, to 
remind the pious traveller that here Charles Gough fell, 
or Matthew Arnold walked. Until a change of fashion 
shall give repose to a too well-worked theme, displayed 
with something of the showman’s temper, any man 
with literature enough to make him ordinarily fastidious 
will be a little shy of expressing his mind. 

There are ruder trials for the good Laker than this 
well-meant vulgarisation : there are the motors whose 
blast rouses the echoes from Joanna’s Rock, and whose 
dust dulls the mirror of Rydal ; there are the flamboyant 
hotels and the hideous lodging-house rows, incurable 
‘by any kindly touch of time upon their impregnable 
grey-green slate; there are the bagmen from Leeds 
and Manchester, who play cards on the Raise and 
write limericks on Brantwood in the visitors’-books at 
Coniston. It is a nice tangle of demand and supply in 
all ungraceful things ; but there is yet ample room in 
which to escape it all. These are creatures of the made 
roads, and may be easily put out of mind upon the 
bare pikes and lonely moors. Grasmere, perhaps, may 
ultimately have to be —e up, with the orchard and 
garden influences of Town End, and certain bays of 
Winander must certainly be avoided at holiday times ; 
but the wilder spirit of Leeza’s banks, Blea Tarn, 
Greenhead Gill, and the like remoter holds is still un- 
profaned. There are whole ranges and dales where 
one may hardly meet a soul from light to dark, except 
_— a chance dalesman looking up his sheep. 

ough a properly balanced party is not amiss for a 
fell-walk, and a seasoned pair is for several reasons 
the ideal number, yet a man ought to know what it is 
to be alone among the hills. He will perhaps attain, 
in the course of his solitary expeditions, a frame of 
mind somewhere between the old superstition, the dis- 
comfiting apprehension of the mountains as “horrid 
Alps”’, inaccessible monsters, hostile to man, and the 
modern irreverence of the people who risk their necks 
to scrape and dangie among the crags of Scafell and 
the Gable, and leave their fame imperishably on some 
conquered *‘Smith’s Gully” or ‘Tomkins’ Crack”. 
There is an influence in the hills at certain hours and 
under aspects which is on the whole best described as 
awe, mostly moral, but a little physical as well. Let 
a man go down by himself from Mickledore or Bowfell 
into the desolation of the upper Esk valley; even in 
a cloudless summer morning, to say nothing of wild 
weather or impending storm; cr let him but take 


such a well-trodden track as Sty Head, crossing 
Stockley Bridge as the last of the sunset burns on 
Glaramara, and coming under Lingmell in the gathering 
dark, and he will learn—unless he be of an uncommonly 
unimpressionable temperament—something of powers 
which he will not care to speak lightly of. The solitary 
ramble must have its part in teaching the wanderer the 
meaning of the hills; but it is to the companionable 
walk that the happiest recollections return. The talk 
that ran as free as sunlit Duddon, bubbling past the 
stepping-stones, or cheered a trudge up the streaming 
zigzags of Black Sail under the impenetrable cloud, 
takes its place in memory not inharmoniously with the 
voices of the wilderness. Perhaps the happiest recol- 
lection of all is of the rest in the heather as twilight 
falls, before dropping down the last easy stage to the 
little roofs in the dale below, with the perfect summer 
day behind, clear to the quiet mind in every turn and 
change of the journey, clear as the far-off crags that 
hang aloft like a gold-coloured air in the last of the 
afterglow, down whose channelled wall it seems in- 
credible that mortal feet found their way but this 
morning ; a day safely stored among the communicable 
treasures of friendly minds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
REGICIDE AGENTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 4 August, 1908. 

Sir,—I now understand why Mr. Louis Cahen was 
reluctant to emerge from his anonymity. It is a strange 
coincidence that two Scotchmen should be the sole ex- 
ponents of Servian regicide principles in this country. 

Mr. Cahen’s fresh arguments do not go far to illu- 
minate his case. If he had looked through the rest of 
the report in the ‘‘ Glas Crnogorca” he would have 
seen that the Cetinje prisoners made long speeches in 
their own defence; also that the prisoners defended 
by Mr. Markovié had escaped from justice and that 
there was no object in elaborating their case. 

A quotation from a French newspaper becomes less 
convincing when we remember what large sums of 
money have been spent in France by the regicide press 
bureau of Belgrade. 

If Mr. Cahen had taken the trouble to look at a map, 
he would know very well that the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar 
already separates Servia and Montenegro, and that 
neither the friendship nor the hostility of those countries 
could affect Austrian railway development in any way. 
And as he has studied my writings so carefully—dowa 
to the printers’ errors of 1904—he must know very well 
that I have never gone out of my way to plead the cause 
of Austria. Quite the reverse. 

I have exploded his childish arguments because I am 
good-natured enough to suffer fools gladly. But I must 
make a serious protest against the impudent insinuation 
towards the end of his letter. It is not even an original 
insinuation, for it has already been made by regicide 
newspapers at Belgrade. Because I have denounced 
the murder and mutilation of people who were kind to 
me in happier times, I am told that I am only angry 
because my ‘‘services are not required”. Is your 
snarling ‘‘ dog ” aware that his friends have offered me 
huge bribes and threatened me with assassination in the 
hope of inducing me to refrain from further exposure of 
their crimes ? 

In stating that I have attacked Servia and the Servian 
nation he makes use of characteristic inaccuracy. Never 
at any time have I done anything of the kind. 

Now, Sir, I retire respectfully from this discussion 
and will content myself with invoking a plague on both 
your Scotchmen. 

I am, Sir, your faithful, humble servant, 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


PORRO UNUM... 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Beechwood Glen, Harrogate, 
6 August, 1908. 
Sir,—My attention has only riow been called to 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s article in your number of 25 July- 
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I deplore that you should have admitted it to your pages, 
also that Mr. Beerbohm should find no better butt for 
his wit than a friendly and inoffensive people. Were it 

ssible that all the world could be even as Switzerland, 

venture to say the world would be very much better 
than it is. Switzerland is debarred from playing a 
leading part in the world’s affairs by its geographical 
position, but a better-governed country or a happier 
does not exist. Why should you or Mr. Beerbohm go 


‘ out of your way to insult it? Switzerland is never 


offensive, but she is always prepared for defence. Her 
people are at heart as remote from effeminacy or 
cowardice as any in Europe, at the same time that they 
are kindly, industrious, intelligent, and devoted to free- 
dom and independence. I lived among them when, 
half a century ago, they armed themselves against the 
power of Prussia, and I know. | think Mr. Beerbohm 
does not write from fullness of knowledge. I, having 
lived among the people, say that, apart from my own 
nationality, I should elect the Swiss. In any case, it is 
bad taste gratuitously to insult a people whom all 
respect. It is cowardly to write of a small people what 
one would not dare to write of those who might be 
dangerous. I am, Sir, yours &c. 
HAYWARD PorTER. 


ENGLISH MARTYRS.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


31 Farm Street W. 

Sir,—In your notice of my book on Martyrs under 
Queen Elizabeth, your reviewer, after some sound 
criticism and a correction or two which I sincerely wel- 
come, slips into personalities which I must respectfully 
deprecate. ‘‘ Father Pollen”, he says, ‘‘ probably con- 
siders that Henry’s bastard daughter [your reviewer's 
words, not mine] deserved any fate”, and from the 
context it is clear that assassination is meant. More- 
over, it is ‘‘irritating” and ‘‘ absurd”, forsooth, in 
me, ‘‘a follower of Mariana and Suarez”, to use 
** stock phrases about religious toleration”, or to say 
that ‘‘everybody knew assassination could not be 
tolerated”. Against such insinuations and charges 
please allow me to protest strongly and clearly. They 
may still be in vogue among a certain class of contro- 
versialists, but among historians they are not tolerated. 
If one believes a fellow-worker wrong, one gives him 
historical evidence of his error. To do more is to break 
the rules of the game. 

It is indeed true that I am offered some evidence, 
but when examined historically it bears a very different 
meaning from that which is alleged. ‘‘ Let Father 
Pollen reflect”, your reviewer exclaims, ‘‘on that 
august but incredible claim of the Papacy ‘in terra 
imperia, regna, principatus et omnium hominum pos- 
sessiones pro meritis tollere unicuique et concedere’.” 
And after a vigorous translation of these strong Latin 
terms, he continues: ‘‘ When it was claimed (as by 
Clement VII.) that the Pope ‘habet omnia jura in 
scrinio suo’, or that an unsatisfactory king may be 
dismissed by the Pope like a roguish groom by his 
master, . . . acounter-theory maintained that kingship 
has also its supernatural sanction.” 

The first reflection, which these quotations suggest, 
will surely be that neither passage cited has any reference, 
yet how is it possible to ascertain their true meaning 
without referring to the context? Fortunately I am 
able to supply this. The first passage is taken from 
the close of Gregory VII.’s excommunication of the 
Emperor Henry, 7 March, 1080 (ed. Jaffé, p. 404; or 
Pertz, M.G., SS. viii., 457 ; or Migne, P.L., 148, 818), 
and different indeed is the sound of the words as they 
come from the speaker’s own lips. They are addressed 
to the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul in heaven. ‘You’, 
says the Pope in his concluding prayer (I abbreviate all 
but the passage in debate), ‘ You who have power from 
Christ to judge the world, ‘‘you have also power 
on earth to take and to give, empires, kingdoms, 
principalities, duchies, marks, and all the possessions 
of all and each”, &c. Do you strongly move the heart 
of the said Henry unto penance, that his soul may be 
saved in the day of the Lord.’ 

Not only is there here no claim to Papal pre-eminence 


so preposterous as to give rise, as your reviewer 
imagines, to ‘‘ a counter-theory that kingship has also 
its supernatural sanction”, but the Pope himself is 
assuming that theory to be true! It is surprising that 
your critic does not remember that the said theory has 
scriptural sanction and has been acknowledged by 
almost all Christians. 

Now let us put the second passage into its true sur- 
roundings. Gardiner and Casale were plaguing the 
Pope to grant them the divorce, or its equivalent, and 
he was doing his best to put them off without offending 
them. There are three slightly different accounts of 
the way in which the words in debate came out. Here 
I paraphrase Gardiner’s version. The Pope said to his 
tormentors that they might perhaps urge him with the 
legal maxim ‘‘ Papa habet omnia jura in scrinio pectoris 
sui”. [Or, to coin an analogous phrase in English— 
Pope, like King, can do no wrong.| Let him but take 
the desired sentence out of the cupboard of his breast, 
and no one would question its legality. But, the Pope 
said, playfully keeping up the metaphor, he had not 
got ‘‘the key of knowledge” wherewith to open the 
said locker. It was a most difficult case, in regard both 
to law and to facts. So he must consult others in 
order to find the said key, &c. &c. (‘‘ Letters and 
Papers”, iv. 4167 and 5156; S. Ehses, ‘‘ Rémische 
Dokumente ”, i. 24; Pollard, ‘‘ Henry VIII.” (1905), 
p- 211). All three versions agree that the Latin law 
maxim was urged against the Pope, not claimed by 
him. It was of course the Pope’s refusal to act in 
accordance with its words which tempted Henry to 
apply the principle himself without the restraints on 
which the Pope wisely insisted. 

Had time allowed, I should have liked to challenge 
some of your reviewer’s statements about the plots 
against Elizabeth’s life. He will find that few of the 
alleged attempts will stand investigation, and that in 
those few cases the plotters were so well kept in hand 
by Walsingham’s agents provocateurs and spies that 
the Queen’s life was never in danger for a single minute. 

J. H. Potten S.J. 


[We will return to this letter later.—Eb. S. R.] 


IRISH NATIONALISTS AND SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERATES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 


Sir,—May I suggest that, even if the resemblance 
between the question of Irish Home Rule and that 
between the North and South in the United States 
discerned by the late Sir Spencer Walpole is real, it is 
yet misleading to describe the Southern Confederates 
as ‘‘the counterparts of our Irish Nationalists”? I 
quite admit that Irish Nationalists might have taken up 
a position very like that of the Confederates. But they 
have not in fact done so during the nineteenth century. 
A striking analogy might be drawn between the Irish 
Jacobites in the seventeenth century and the American 
Confederates, but the dispersal of the aristocratic leaders 
of the Celtic Irish and the old Anglo-lrish after Aughrim 
and Limerick profoundly and permanently changed the 
character of Irish Nationalism. 

In the United States the South at first stood not for 
separation but for what would now be called Imperial- 
ism, expansion, and a spirited foreign policy. The 
Southern politicians brought about the war against 
Mexico and contemplated the annexation of Cuba. 
Their aim was to maintain the Union and to control its 
foreign policy, while jealously guarding the rights of 
the individual States. It was not until the industrial 
expansion of the North and the opening out of the 
West destroyed the balance of power, and until the 
new democracy insisted that the Union as a whole 
should proceed upon lines which were repugnant to 
Southern ideas, that the South matured the idea of 
secession. 

But the modern Irish Nationalists have always been 
quite indifferent to Imperial questions. They have 
desired only to control Irish affairs, not to apply ‘‘ Irish 
ideas” to the Empire at large. These separatist aims 
are due not merely to the discovery that Irishmen, 
being in a permanent minority in the United Kingdom, 
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cannot under the Union conduct Irish affairs without 
reference to the wishes of the British electorate, but to 
a feeling of separate nationality, founded largely on 
racial and historical memories. They have been more 
parochial and less ambitious than the South: they do 
not want to influence, or to have any connexion with, 
British policy. To judge from their political speeches 
they would like to build a Chinese wall round Ireland 
and never to look outside. 

Thus their aims seem to be quite diverse from those 
of the Confederates, who seceded only when they ceased 
to be able to govern the whole Union. And in spirit 
and temperament they are even more unlike the Con- 
federates. 

The Southern States were essentially aristocratic in 
temperament, looking for leadership to their landed 
gentry. But Irish Nationalism during the last forty 
years has been fiercely anti-aristocratic. It would 
take too long to discuss the causes of this state of 
things, but it will be generally admitted that the Irish 
Nationalism of the ’eighties was even more agrarian 
and social in spirit than political. The gentry were 
first attacked as representing ‘‘ Protestant ascendancy” 
and “the English garrison”, and not, it is true, 
because of any abstract theories of equality or hatred 
.of aristocracy as such. But when the plebs in any 
country rises against the patricians, it soon blends with 
the original causes of revolt a sweeping dislike of 
everything connected with aristocracy. Neither pure 
Celtic blood nor staunch profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith availed to save from the common con- 
demnation Irish landlords whose ancestors had fought 
on the beaten side at the Boyne. The Nationalist 
-agitators established close relations with extreme 
English Radicals and American Republicans, and quickly 
learned political catchwords from their new allies. The 
bulk of the Irish people in the rural districts have not 
in their hearts quite assimilated the new doctrines : 
other things being equal, they ‘still prefer ‘‘ the old 
stock”. But such leaders as Davitt did their best to 
bh the old feelings, and we have to judge Irish 

ationalists, when we consider their political position, 
by the deliberate declarations of their leaders. It may 
be said with confidence that Irish Nationalists to-day 
unhesitatingly accept all the democratic sentiments of 
the New York press, and have not the least sympathy 
for such types of character as were represented by Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson. Even at the time of the War 
of Secession, John Mitchel was the only prominent 
Irish Nationalist who sympathised with the South, and 
his mind was radically unlike those of his former friends. 
(A priori, a rebel Ulster Presbyterian might have been 
supposed to be likely to take the Northern side.) 

urely, then, it may be agreed that the resemblance 
between Nationalists and Confederates is purely acci- 
dental, going no further than this, that in each case a 
local majority desired to break away from a large State 
in which it was prevented from having its own way in 
local affairs. Convenient labels like ‘‘ Unionist” and 
** Separatist” can be applied in each case, but labels 
are often misleading. 

An odd fact is that anyone who is, like myself, from 
ae training familiar with the ideas and traditions of 
the Irish Conservative gentry (not the Ulster democ 
which almost monopolises the representation of Trish 
Unionism in the Commons) cannot help recognising an 
amazing resemblance between the American gentry of 
the Southern States as depicted in such a book as 
Mr. Owen Wister’s ‘‘ Lady Baltimore” and those very 
Irish landlords of the last generation who were always 
the bétes noires, and sometimes the victims, of Irish 
Nationalists. 

Of course the “‘ peculiar institution” in the Southern 
States, and the exceptional political and social position 
of Roman Catholicism in Ireland, make it impossible 
to institute an exact parallel. There was no sectarian- 
ism in the American Civil War : no slavery in Ireland. 
But even here, the Nationalist agitators who pretended 
that the Irish peasant was treated like a slave were far 
more like the fanatical Northern abolitionists than like 
anything to be found amongst the Confederates, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Eumaus. 


REVIEWS. 


MANQUE. 


“The Collected Work of Oscar Wilde.” London: 
Methuen. 1908. 12 vols. 12s. 6d. net each. 


SCAR WILDE, we are told in Mr. Robert Ross’ 
dedication of ‘* The Duchess of Padua”’, never 
regarded his works as an adequate expression of his 
extraordinary genius and his magnificent intellectual 
endowment ”. 

Fully to measure that disappointment one must refer 
to Wilde’s estimate of himself, given in his last deeply 
interesting volume: ‘‘The gods had given me almost 
everything ”, he tells us; ‘‘I had genius, a distin- 
guished name, high social position, brilliancy, intellec- 
tual daring ; I made art a philosophy and philosophy 
an art; I altered the minds of men, and the colours of 
things . . . whatever I touched I made beautiful in a 
new mode of beauty; . . . I awoke the imagination of 
my century so that it created myth and legend around 
me. I summed up all systems in a phrase and all 
existence in an epigram”. That is a large claim to 
make, made, be it remembered, not in the boastful hour 
of victory, but by a sad man looking back upon the 
wreckage of his ambitions and the cynical hypocrisy 
which had fed upon his friendship. To such an 
estimate it is easy to understand that the sum of what 
he left behind him, even could he have seen it in the 
amplitude of this admirable edition, must have seemed 
inadequate. 

And reviewing in succession these stately volumes, 
that supreme test of a writer’s vitality, one is im- 
prreme by that very disappointment which their author 

recorded. Reading, as they appeared, those bril- 
liant, often perversely brilliant, essays of his, the stories 
and studies on which he lavished such fastidious work- 
manship, or listening to the acute observation, the 
assured finish of his plays, one was always conscious 
of an expectation, a prevision almost, that his next 
work would claim, above the admiration one must lavish, 
the tribute of a masterpiece. And these volumes, even 
while they explain the fallacy of that expectation, more 
than confirm one’s remembrance of the wonderful level 
of accomplishment on which almost all his work was 
done. 

There is ‘‘ Vera”, indeed, a play of almost comical 
ineptitude, which might be described as offering not 
only no promise, but even a repudiation of what was to 
come ; and there is ‘‘ The Duchess of Padua”, which 
is only better by the superiority of its models. But 
after these, how few lapses there are in the determina- 
tion of the art or the dignity of the craftsmanship ! 
Even those earlier fables, published with ‘‘ The Happy 
Prince ’’, have the sureness of touch, the glow of colour, 
which distinguished his work to the end. Indeed, the 
effect of his work suffers, when much of it is taken, by 
that uniformity of excellence, combined as it was, 
aco with a somewhat limited palette ; though 
imitation may convey a false impression, since his 
most frequent failing was an inability to impose a limit, 
to check an exuberance in idea and scene. 

He was passionately sensitive to colour, he responded 
to every allurement of luxury, his feeling for them both, 
expressed repeatedly in his depiction of splendid mate- 
rials and especially of gems, kept him too continuously 
in an expensive atmosphere. He renders it magnifi- 
cently, with as sumptuous a pomp and as discriminating 
a refinement as did the masters whom he admired, but 
he renders it too often. He could only describe sim- 
plicity in terms of excess, he made even asceticism 
seem voluptuous; and though there was often vital 
truth in his point of view, his work would have fre- 
uently p= by suppressing it. It suffered in rest- 
ulness from his inability to use less than the full range 
of colour, and by the extreme rarity of cool pages. 

Wilde is thus a surprisingly tiring author to read 
straight through, even though he is least fatiguing when 
most intellectual, and the effect is due to the pitch in 
tone and colour. at which his work is sustained, In 
sheer intellectual exhibition his prose is of a clarity 
which often makes one wonder from what depth of 
thought it comes. The showman’s social gift, with which 
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rsonally he was so strikingly endowed, taught him 

ow in literature to dress his shop window as though he 
were a mere clever retailer of other men’s goods. 
‘There seemed to be no waste products in his mind, no 
lumber of raw material, no refuse of doubt and obstinate 
‘questioning. Even in ‘‘ De Profundis”, though he was 
seeing as he had never seen, he was seeing clearly ; 
the mists of many a great obscurity had never dimmed 
his view. This clear conscious competence is Wilde’s 
most characteristic attribute in argument. In his 
speech it was even more apparent than in his writing, 
since he set store by seeming never at a dead end, 
never without an explanation. It makes the reading 
of most of his critical work a perpetual entertainment, 
but it takes from it that gravity of understanding which 
gives the critic as artist his highest value. But it is 
probable that Wilde will be remembered longer as a 
dramatist than as criticor a poet. His poetry has, in 
an even fuller measure than the rest of his work, the 
quality of distinction, but it has likewise than the rest 
of it even less of spontaneity. 

In drama it seemed as if he were about to break 
with tradition and his contemporaries, even though the 
first two of his plays were almost sedulously imitative, 
and only the last gave definite promise of emancipation. 
Of ‘‘ Vera” nothing more need be said: one can only 

‘regret that international dishonesty in letters compels 
its inclusion in this edition. ‘‘ The Duchess of Padua”’, 
which contains as little of Wilde’s peculiar endowment, 
as a hint of that sense of the theatre by which 
e concealed so effectively his undramatic tempera- 
ment. It was to that sense that as a playwright 
he owed most of his success. He could not create 
character, though he could draw it with the most 
admirable definition, and even his draughtsmanship 
was only interested within an extremely narrow range. 
He had the flimsiest hold on the vitality of his puppets, 
but what a grip he took of their ideas! He makes us 
forget how completely ignorant we are of what in any 
crisis they would feel or do in our triumphant certainty 
of foretelling what they would say. As might be 
expected of such a gift, he is most successful where 
he has least to show: it is the gift of portraiture, not 
creation. We know his minor characters because he 
knew them; we are in doubt about the major because 
he made them—or, perhaps one should say, made them 
up. It was a very limited world, theatrically, at any 
rate, which interested him, and the same figures, some- 
times with trifling, sometimes—as for example the 
Lords Illingworth and Darlington — with significant 
changes, do duty more than once. It was a corrupt 
world too, but its weakness, even theatrically, lay in its 
being insincere: it is for ever tapping its breast to 

rove its hollowness, even the hollowness of its dis- 
illusion. The economy in character is matched by an 
economy of incident; there never was a successful 
playwright who could do without so much. Tenuity of 
interest could scarcely go further than in ‘‘ A Woman 
of No Importance”. 

That Wilde was tiring of his own dexterity, that he 
was on the way toa less monotonous source of wit, 
his last essay in drama seemed to indicate. Yet it is 
““Salome”, written some years earlier, and with a 
scarcely expectant eye on performance, which may 
probably prove his most enduring monument. It is not a 
“aye play ; it is a play almost entirely of atmosphere, 

ut of an atmosphere most wonderfully contrived and 
sustained, which is not even imperilled by the conception 
of Herod as acomic character. It escapes by its period 
Wilde’s unsavoury appreciation of his own century, 
and by its language his fatiguing pursuit of epigram. 
_Itis not in the French of a Frenchman, but it is a 
mobile, lucid and theatrically effective tongue. It 
teads well, and it plays, as may be seen in almost any 
European country but its author’s, with a suggestively 
Eastern impressiveness which is not, however, of the 
East. It holds one other suggestion—a significant 
one—for the critic who remembers how shortly it was 
written after the appearance of ‘‘ Les Aveugles” and 
“La Princesse Maleine”. The recipe which Maeter- 
linck supplied for the production of atmosphere is used 
with an audaciously fraternal indifference to the indica- 
tion of its source. Such suggestions, used as a rule 
with the same indifference, one meets frequently 


throughout these volumes. Gautier, Baudelaire, Huys- 
mans, Tolstoi, Verlaine were all laid under con- 
tribution. 

Wilde was a discriminating and retentive reader ; he 
cared only for the best, not even for all of that ; and 
to what he most admired he paid the compliment of 
imitation. How close and quick and friendly that 
imitation was may perhaps be best seen in his poems, 
by a comparison for example of the first two stanzas 
of ‘‘ Charmides ”, that rich and vivid piece of work, 
with the last two of ‘‘ The Scholar Gipsy”. It might 
be shown that Wilde often improves, technically, on 
his teachers, since for technique he had always the 
tenderest feeling, but one misses even in the improve- 
ment the freshness of that eternal morning of the 
imagination in which such things must be conceived. 
One misses, too, consequent on the limitations of his 
likings and in spite of his range of subjects, a real 
intimacy of acquaintance with the springs of life, a 
deficiency which he unaware reveals in his last pathetic 
volume, when through the surface of things on which 
he had been unprofitably feeding the verities he had 
forgotten were thrust into his face. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF PREFERENCE. 

‘* Vorzugszélle. Ihre Geschichte und Wirkung im inter- 
nationale Warenaustausch.” Von Dr. E. Trescher, 
Diisseldorf. Berlin: Siemenroth. 1908. 


R. TRESCHER’S book on “ Preferential Duties ” 
represents a view on preference which is held in 
Germany, but seldom frankly expressed. If it is right 
to learn from the enemy it is doubly wise to ascertain 
what he thinks of our plans, and in industrial affairs a 
prudent man will inform himself not only of what the 
statesmen among his rivals are intending, but also of 
what their countrymen are thinking. It will be useful 
therefore to place before English readers an account of 
their views as we find them presented by Dr. Trescher. 
‘* Britain’s best time is past!” Dr. Trescher is a man 
of decided views! Only in cotton and shipping is she 
still ‘‘a despot”—in cotton on account of climatic 
conditions, in shipping through her early protectionist 
licy and her boundless colonial empire. Everywhere 
is she hard pressed, and only ten short years ago the 
world mocked at the idea that Britain would attain a 
privileged place in the trade of her colonies. But in 
that decade arose a man, “ clear-sighted, courageous, 
energetic, and tactful”, Mr. Chamberlain, the worthy 
successor of Colonel Torrens who even in 1842 saw 
that the future of Britain’s trade lay with her colonies. 
Only ten years—but to-day “‘ British Imperialism is not 
only one of the most important questions but the most 
important question which to-day stirs the Anglo-Saxon 
world”. The denunciation of the treaties with Germany 
and Belgium in 1897 was a step ‘‘ whose importance 
men will one day consider equal to that of the Abolition 
of the Corn Laws”. 

The establishment of a British Zollverein through a 
system of preferential duties is naturally of the utmost 
consequence to German trade, and so Dr. Trescher 
presents his readers with a succinct but illuminating 
account of the working of the preferential policy not 
only in the British colonies but also in all the other 
colonial empires—France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, the 
United States, &c. The same policy is described at 
work between Sweden and Norway, Spain and Portugal, 
Russia and Finland, the Central American Republics, 
United States and Cuba, and so on, till it is plain that 
preference is no mere whim of a politician intoxicated 
with his own grandiose ideas, as Cobdenites vainly 
imagine, but a new idea as to the trade relations 
between States which is finding acceptance in many 
quarters. It is not necessary to follow our author 
through his analysis of the statistics of trade with our 
colonies, it is sufficient to quote his conclusions. It is 
plain, he says, ‘‘ that the ferential policy of ‘the 
British colonies has at least hindered the growth of our 
export trade with them. And more, even if this were 
not the case it could not be a matter of indifference to 
our merchants, for we must add that since British com- 
petition is keenest in all the British 
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importers of foreign goods are compelled by the pre- 
ferential policy to make price concessions if they wish 
to remain able to compete. That is to say, apart from 
some specialities the tariff above the duties paid by 
Britain must be borne by the foreigner”. And again: 
‘‘In order to avoid the necessity of making some 
return English free-traders continue to assert that 
preferential duties are of extraordinarily little advan- 
tage to the United Kingdom, but they do it against 
their better knowledge. It is a part of political tactics 
to be now and then a bit unjust, and Englishmen cannot 
bear to confess that but for the support which they 
have had to some degree in their colonies their share 
of the colonial trade would more and more diminish. 
We others, however, are convinced of it, and con- 
vinced besides that Great Britain has received in these 
preferential tariffs a present of enormous value which 
has been of the greatest injury to other industrial 
countries, first of all to the United States, but equally 
also to Germany.” 

From the beginning Canada’s policy was injurious to 
Germany, and the situation has not been bettered with 
time. Dr. Trescher would have met it at once with 
retaliation, and believes that that could have been done 
successfully without fear of a tariff war with the whole 
British Empire. German statesmen, however, have 
never been afraid of incurring some immediate com- 
mercial loss for an ultimate gain—witness the tariff war 
with Russia—and that they did not retaliate shows 
that they did not feel, and probably with justice, the 
confidence Dr. Trescher expresses. He looks, though 
with little confidence, to the new tripartite Canadian 
tariff for a means whereby, perhaps, in the future 
Germany may be rescued from her ‘“‘ precarious” 
situation. To exert compulsion on the other colonies 
is, he frankly confesses, impossible since they are 
exporters of raw materials rather than manufacturers. 
Anyhow the mischief is now done, and even if Britain 
adopts a preferential policy, Germany can, he thinks, 
look on stoically. ‘‘If wheat and timber from 
Canada, wool and wine from South Africa, wool and 
meat from Australia, drugs from India, and perhaps 
cotton from Egypt, enjoy a preference in England, that 
is the concern of the United States, Russia, the Argen- 
tine, France, and Scandinavia, and if they adopt a 
hostile trade policy to England so much the better for 
us ; it would compensate for our losses in the colonial 
trade.” Always the tertius gaudens when there is a 
chance of a quarrel between her rivals, Germany this 
time—if we may take the worthy Doctor as typical—is 
obviously whistling to keep her courage up ! 

‘*Meanwhile, what about the most favoured nation 
clause ?” we can hear the Cobdenites cry. Alas! Dr. 
Trescher shows that like much else of which we have 
heard a good deal in recent years it is outworn. In the 
newest commercial treaties many States expressly reserve 
the right not to bring certain concessions under the 
operation of that rule. The modern idea is to differen- 
tiate between States and not to squander one’s bargain- 
ing powers in indiscriminate grants. For proof of this 
and for much more that is interesting we must refer our 
readers to Dr. Trescher’s pages. That the preferential 
policy will ultimately, if gradually, win the day in 
England he is certain; as to the exact details of the 
plan when realised he is indifferent. To him as to us 
the principle is clear: ‘‘ Imperialism of every kind, 
economic as well as political, is for England the greatest 
question of the future, whatever Ministry is in power.” 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 


‘** Excavations at Ephesus.” By D. G. Hogarth. With 
Chapters by C. H. Smith &c. London: Printed for the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 1908. Text and 
Atlas. £2 10s. ; 


Ts is the first volume of the final account of 

the Artemisia at Ephesus. It deals with all the 
remains earlier than the latest temple built on the site, 
called by Mr. Hogarth the Hellenistic, with remark- 
able accuracy and attention to detail. All the im- 
portant objects found are catalogued and minutely 
described ; and in addition there are new photographs 


and descriptions by Mr. A. H. Smith of all the frag. 
ments of sculpture from the columns and parapet of 
the ‘*Croesus” temple. Happily also Mr. Hogarth 
includes an account of the excavations of J. T. Wood 
and of those conducted by the Austrians in 1894-s, 
so that we get a clear view of all that has been done 
on the site—probably of all that ever will be done, 
since the place is now nearly always deeply under 
water. Mr. Hogarth’s own excavations (conducted on 
behalf of the British Museum in 1904-5) were only 
made possible by a large steam pump and a continual 
use of hand pumps to carry off the water, and even 
then certain work could only be carried out by dredg- 
ing. So theories may be spun and conclusions reached 
comfortably, without any danger of new discoveries on 
the spot upsetting them. And archzologists may now 
be confident that everything has been found that was 
to be found ; Mr. Hogarth himself found all that Wood 
had left, and proved that, as far as he went, Wood had 
done his work very thoroughly. 

The general results of the new excavations are dis- 
appointing. Though very important for the history of 
the Ephesian shrine itself, they throw but little light on 
archaic Greek shrines in general—their structure and 
manner of use. Except in the case of the last two 
temples—where the new excavations have apparently 
but confirmed all that we know from Wood and 
Benndorf—the remains are everywhere too scanty, con- 
sisting of foundations only and not very much of them, 
to give us any idea of what the earliest buildings were 
like, to enable us to bring them into relation with early 
Greek architecture as a whole. 

Wood's negative conclusions that there had been no 
building on the site earlier than the Croesus temple 
are now proved to be wrong. Mr. Hogarth found 
remains of the foundations of three earlier temples 
below the level of the sixth-century one; every one 
representing successive attempts on the part of the 
architects to get over the difficulties of loose sand to build 
on and a continual flooding of the plain. There had 
perhaps been a tree-cult on the site before there had 
been any building. Literary tradition speaks of a tree- 
shrine, beech orelm. The earliest temple (‘‘ Temple A”) 
is represented now only by foundations of a Basis and 
a platform to the west of it, with steps connecting 
them. The next two (‘‘ Temples B and C”) consisted 
of enlargements of this Basis and the enclosing of 
the whole with walls and roof (Temple C occupyin 
a far larger area than the two previous buildingsh 
thus forming a cella of the regular Greek proportions. 
This Basis was the exact centre of the later sixth- 
century and Hellenistic temples, and had probably 
long been the most holy spot in the sanctuary ; on it 
must have stood the sacred image of Diana of the 
Ephesians. That is about all we know of the earliest 
temples; no fragment of columns or entablature or 
even walls has been found. The new temple was built 
with such yo) aeg nea that fragments of the old do not 
seem even to have been incorporated in the foundations, 
as was done on so many sites in Greece. The platform 
of the new temple was built over the old Basis-level, so 
we can see the earlier foundations underneath ; but 
everything above was destroyed. Of the Croesus temple 
some more fragments of column-bases and some en- 
tablature mouldings came to light, showing the great 
variety of ornament and detail that must have been 
used ; but the general plan and suggested elevation 
remain much as they were left by earlier excavators. 
All these architectural details have been well figured 
and ably treated by Mr. Henderson, the architect of the 
expedition. 

But the chief reward of the excavator was the large 
find of smaller objects of art. There is first a hoard of 
elektron coins of different weights and types, considered 
by Mr. B. V. Head, who contributes achapter on them, 
to form one single offering of obsolete coins, like the 
dedication of obeloi by Pheidon—rather dubiously, we 
think, since they were not all found actually together, 
but some stowed away ina jar. Then there are a few 
objects in gold and silver; a large number of ivory 
statuettes (treated in a separate chapter by Mr. C. H. 
Smith), which throw much light on the early art-form 
of the — of Ephesus ; and a further series of 
objects in bronze, iron, wood, bone, &c., with some few 
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terra-cottas—some of them being very interesting repre- 
sentations of the goddess with a child at her breast. 
All these, with the exception of the last-named, are 
similar in style and belong to the time of the earliest 
temple, dated by Mr. Hogarth circa 7oo-650 ; nothing 
belonging to the two later strata and very little from the 
Croesus temple having been found at all. 

In Chapters XIV and XXIX Mr. Hogarth con- 
siders these primitive objects as a whole and in 
relation to the goddess whom the statuettes represent. 
He notes the complete absence of anything like the 
many-breasted type of Artemis, supposed to have been 
introduced from the East, though the well-known 
** Persian Artemis ” holding lions by the fore-paws in 
each hand is represented on a gold and on an ivory 
plaque. Comparing these results with some late 
statues of Imperial date where the many-breasted type 
is shown, he throws out the very interesting suggestion 
that that type is not an original in Ephesus at all, but 
is a degradation (confused with the real Asiatic type) 
from an earlier coin-type in which the goddess (and 
sometimes a god) wears drapery uniformly covered with 
chequers and studs from shoulder to foot—a degrada- 
tion of course helped by early Christian apologists. 
A priori one would suppose it more natural that the 
degradation would take the reverse direction ; that on 
a small object like a coin the many-breasted figure 
might easily be misunderstood; but Mr. Hogarth’s 
theory must be weighed. In connexion with these 
later coins Mr. Hogarth makes two other suggestions, 
though, as he admits, there are gaps in the evidence: 
that the two lines which reach from the goddess’ 
outstretched hands to her feet are a degradation of the 
lions, and the pear-shaped nimbus round her head— 
an early form of the Christian halo—a degradation of 
the wings of the ‘‘ Persian Artemis”. This form of 
Artemis, which Mr. Hogarth considers to be probably 
Lydian or Cappadocian, not Hellenic, seems altogether 
to be more prominent at Ephesus than has hitherto 
been thought. 

But among the most interesting of the smaller objects 
found are the terra-cotta figurines from the Croesus 
temple—“‘ probably early fourth century ”—represent- 
ing the Mother-Goddess with a child at her breast, and 
belonging ‘‘ to a widespread class of xovporpépa, ranging 
from the Isis figurings of Egypt through Phcenicia and 
Cyprus . . . to Greece”. Mr. Hogarth thinks they 
are certainly meant to be the goddess herself. ‘‘ These 
figures”, he says, ‘‘have not been sufficiently clearly 
recognised as, in almost all cases, cult representations 
of the Nature-Goddess.” But the old doubt—does 
an image in a temple represent a goddess or her 
worshipper ?—is as difficult to solve here as elsewhere. 
All these figurines are probably votive offerings of 
women for the safe birth of a child, and so may as 
easily be a generic representation of any mother and 
child—a symbol of the occasion of the offering—as of 
the goddess herself. 

But we have not space to discuss all the interesting 
suggestions made in this book—made too in the midst 
of most laborious cataloguing of small finds. It is 
this that gives one a strong idea of the scientific 
accuracy and the finality of the excavations, while the 
whole publication—and especially the atlas of plates 
prepared by Mr. Henderson—recalls the good tradi- 
tions of Cockerell, Newton and Penrose. We look 
forward with interest to the second volume dealing 
with the Hellenistic temple, in which we would very 
willingly see an increase in the number of photographs 
of ruins that are now under water and invisible. 


‘*ODDMENTS” OF DRESS. 


‘*The Heritage of Dress.” By Wilfred Mark Webb. 
London: Grant Richards. 1907. 15s. 


WHat Mr. Webb has to say of interest about dress 

and its origin could very well have been com- 
pressed into an ordinary magazine article. If he talked 
delightfully on the subject, and took the opportunity 
which it affords of making really ingenious suggestions 
and 7 comments, we could forgive his lack of scien- 
tific method, the inexactitude of some of his statements, 


and the unsatisfactory nature of his theories. But 
his book is neither authoritative nor. entertaining, 
and is absurdly expensive. It is true that it is not 
offered as a history of costume, but as ‘‘ notes on the 
history and evolution of clothes”; it is a collection of 
miscellaneous information gathered from sources as 
various as Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species”, ‘‘ The Lady’s 
Realm”, ‘‘ Cassell’s Magazine”, Fairholt. and Dion 
Calthrop. Not one single subject is exhaustively con- 
sidered, nor does its treatment show any special first- 
hand knowledge or evidence of extensive research. 

His style is loose and undistinguished ; one small 
instance, his use of the word ‘‘ feasible” in the sense 
of ‘‘ probable” shows unpardonable carelessness. A 
few of his theories, and they are usually second-hand, 
are ingenious if problematical, but throughout the 
book he usually jumps to conclusions in the lightest, 
most irresponsible way, quite astonishing in a Fellow 
of the Linnean Society and a museum curator. He 
ignores the passage of centuries between one pheno- 
menon and another, and connects such widely separated 
specimens of human handiwork as the Jewish Mitre 
and the Mosque of Omar! His. stock-in-trade appears 
to be a habit of theorising from insufficient data, and a 
certain amount of genuine knowledge of natural history 
not applicable to his present subject. Dress is not the 
result of natural development and evolution, but of 
fantasy and of ideas modified by considerations of 
utility and decorum. It is governed to a certain 
extent by the law of exaggeration, whereby a mode 
is developed to its extreme, such as the padding of 
Tudor times or the scantiness of the First Empire, 
and by the law of reaction, whereby the pendulum 
of fashion swings back to a violent contrast, as. 
when the Edwardian cotehardie succeeded the volu- 
minous drapery of the thirteenth century. Fashion: 
is inspired by an idea such as classicism, or by 
the personal taste of a sovereign, or by the imitation 
of another country. It is true, of course, that the 
development must proceed on certain lines suited to 
the respective forms and necessities of men and women. 
The Roman idea that dignity and flowing robes were 
inseparable lived a surprisingly long time after the 
decay of Roman supremacy. Not till the sixteenth 
century did the convenient jerkin, trunks and hose 
take the place of skirted tunics and long gowns. From 
that time onwards the coat developed quite surely from 
the Tudor jerkin and Stuart doublet into the garment 
we now possess, and the modern trousers (a variety of 
which, by the way, was worn in British and Early 
English times) were evolved from the Stuart breeches 
and Tudor trunks. 

Mr. Webb holds the theory that man was originally 
covered with hair and consequently independent of 
clothing. His conjecture is, we suppose, founded on 
certain scratches which might be taken to represent 
hair on the ‘‘ Basempourg Venus ” of the Quaternary 

iod. But what authority has he for his frontispiece, 
in which three specimens of the Pithecanthropus erectus 
(which in spite of its low cranial capacit he calls an 
early man) are depicted as hairy ape-like beings of 
partly human aspect carrying a club and a stone imple- 


‘ment? All that has been found of the Pleiocene Pithec- 


anthropus erectus are the calvarium, teeth, and femur 
of one male specimen discovered in Java by Dr. Dubois, 
so that the reconstruction attempted by Mr. Webb’s 
artist in Plate I. is pure conjecture and of no scientific 
value. There are arguments to be brought for and 
against his theory that ornament preceded dress. 
Certain primitive folk in warm climates at this day 
are commonly naked or very nearly naked except 
for a rag or an apron of leaves; such are the [nuras 
and Todas of the Neilgherries, the Kolarians of Bengal, 
the Curumbas of Malabar, and several African tribes ; 
tattooing, beads, shells, teeth, and heavy metal rings 
and other ornaments being held to be quite sufficient. 
The Pandjas load themselves with from sixteen to 
twenty pounds of copper. pe, 

But in colder regions furs and waterproofs of seal 
intestines are worn by the Inoits or Esquimaux, who, 
according to ethnologists, have reached very much the 
same degree of culture as that possessed by man in 
the first stone age. It is said that the utensils of 
the Esquimaux cannot be distinguished from those 
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discovered in the caverns of the Dordogne. And in those 
same caverns are found not only ornaments, but bone 
needles in profusion, which indication of clothes-making 
goes far to disprove Mr. Webb’s theory that ornament 
preceded dress among prehistoric people. 

The chapter on ecclesiastical costume is little more 
than a précis of Druitt’s remarks in his ‘‘ Costume from 
Monumental Brasses”, some passages being given 
verbatim without quotation marks ; and in dealing with 
this subject Mr. Webb appears to be more than usually 
dependent on his chosen authority. 

_ In his drawing of a modern priest supposed to be 
fully vested he omits the amice.. He is wrong in his 
statement that the amice is of medizval origin. In 
the Ordo Romanus supposed to have been compiled 
‘by Gelasius in the fifth century and altered by 

. Gregory the Great, in the description of the vesting 
of an archbishop we read ‘‘alius lineam alius ambo- 
lagium id est Amictum quod dicitur humerale”, and 
Amalarius about two centuries later says more pre- 
cisely ‘‘amictus est primum vestimentum nostrum quo 
collum undique cingimus”. He also mentions the 
tunicle, which Mr. Webb says was not used till the 
twelfth century. Again, the dalmatic was not, as he 
states, invariably fringed, as may be seen in sepulchral 
effigies of bishops of the twelfth century in Salisbury 
and Exeter Cathedrals. He is probably right in his 
conjecture that the Christian vestments were the same 
as the garments worn by the Latin races in private 
life, only whiter and of better material. But there is 
evidence of their being set apart for church use before 
the fifth century. S. Jerome says ‘‘ Religio alterum 
habitum habet in ministerio, alterum in usu vitaque 
communi”. 

In his description of regal vesture Mr. Webb makes 
no mention of the Cap of Maintenance ; and, speaking 
in the same chapter of the modern Masonic gauntlets, 
he makes the quite unwarrantable assertion that they 
are a survival of the time when high officials were 
knights. In the chapter on armour, borrowing a care- 
less statement of Druitt, he says: ‘‘In Stuart times, 
jack boots and spur leathers took the place of the 
armour on the legs, and a buff coat that on the body, 
with the exception of a gorget”. Has Mr. Webb 
never seen the Caroline armour in the Tower? and in 
studying his Fairholt did he overlook the armoured pike- 
man and musketeer? In Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera”’ (Charles I.) 
is an account of ‘‘the whole corslet or footman’s 
armour, breast, back, tassels, combed head-peice lyned 
and gorget lyned, #1 2s.” The Cromwellians were 
aagaseatiy more fully armed than the Royalists. 

ecan hardly perhaps blame Mr. Webb for omis- 
sions in a book of this size, but we do complain that 
he fills innumerable pages and even chapters with 
trivialities, worthless comments, and statements of the 
obvious. As an example of futility we may quote the 
following passage : ‘‘Some mention should perhaps be 
made of mittens. When they are used for the purpose 
of keeping the hands warm, they are usually on the 
principle of a baby’s glove, but with the end of the thumb 
and part of the bag for the fingers cut off. Otherwise 
when these articles are used merely to cover part of the 
hands, or for ornament, they are more elaborate, and 
divisions are introduced for some distance between the 
fingers. In the construction of these, as in that of 
stockings and other garments, we meet with the 
modern tendency towards transparency.” Mourning 
and bridal costumes are dealt with most inadequately, 
and in the account of garters no mention is made of 
the old custom of removing the bride’s garter and 
cutting it up for wedding favours. 
. Discussing dress-reform for women Mr. Webb says: 
“There is no doubt that the weight of one’s dress 
should be suspended from the shoulders, though the 
great majority of women hang much of their clothes 
rom their waists.” There is no doubt, but absolute 
certainty, that women’s clothing should not be hung 
from their shoulders, which are weak, but from their 
hips, which are strong. In conclusion we commend 
to our readers’ consideration a problem which has 
never yet been satisfactorily solved, Why do men have 
buttons on the right side of their coats and women 
on the left? Delaunay has an ingenious theory that 
-women and other inferior creatures (we apologise for 


after a 


his expression) make centripetal movements, while man 
in his energy prefers centrifugal action. It is possible 
that a sentimental feeling leads women to place all 
ornament on the left side, but we advance this theory 
timidly, as one likely to be disproved by feminine 
expert opinion that ornament is equally popular on 
the right side. It is certainly a knotty point. 


A PRE-PENINSULAR GENERAL. 


‘*Memoir of the Life and Military Service of Viscount 
Lake, Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, 1744-1808.” 
By Colonel Hugh Pearse. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 1908. 15s. net. 


) Bees LAKE died only a few months before the 
commencement of the Peninsular War, and no 
doubt the rising star of Wellington and the keen 
interest centred in the great struggle in Portugal and 
Spain went far to cet the fame and good services of 
the veteran general. Colonel Hugh Pearse has produced 
a very fair and not too long memoir of this truly great 
soldier of the older school, who first saw service during 
the ‘‘ Seven Years War” through the years 1760-1763, 
and later on was engaged in the struggle in North 
America with our revolted colonies. 

Being promoted to major-general in 1790, he was 
three years later given command of the Brigade of 
Guards serving in Holland, and at the Battle of Lincelles 
made the famous charge which drove the (then) un- 
disciplined French Republican levies from the field. 
Lake’s next services were in Ireland during the rebellion 
of 1798, when he defeated the rebels at Vinegar Hill 
and crushed the outbreak in County Wexford. The 
subsequent landing of a small French force under 
General Humbert, and the surprise of the French soldiers 
when they found how utterly the benighted peasantry of 
the West of Ireland were swayed by their fanatical and 
at times bloodthirsty priests of the Father Murphy type, 
are well described. The delightful cynicism of these 
godless Frenchmen is well shown by their openly ex- 

ressed astonishment at meeting, as they styled it, the 

‘ope of Rome in such a remote corner of Ireland, 
coming as they did fresh from their task of evicting him 
from Italy! General Craufurd, of Light Division fame, 
was engaged with Lake in these operations, and it is 
curious how a writer on military subjects like Colonel 
Pearse should persistently spell his name incorrectly. 

Lake was a firm believer in the superiority of the 
attack, andfor reasons. He had imbibed the principles 
of the great Frederick during the early years of his 
military training in the Seven Years War, and he had 
put them ably to successful practice in his famous 
charge at Lincelles where, with a weak brigade, he had 
overcome and routed a much stronger force posted in 
a good defensible position. On the other, hand, during 
the Irish Rebellion he had himself experienced a reverse 
from the attack of Humbert’s veterans at Castlebar. 
In addition to these peculiarly apposite object-lessons 
he had, when obliged to resort to the passive defensive, 
as at Yorktown, undergone all the bitterness of a sur- 
render to a despised foe. It is therefore most interest- 
ing to read how in his subsequent career in India 
he ever acted on these principles and adopted a vigorous 
offensive, and that with uniform success, against op- 
posing armies in the field. 

The narrative of his campaigns in India is an extra- 
ordinary one, and the: great personality of the man 
comes out on every occasion. Frequently, ignoring 
for a time his rdle of Commander-in-Chief, he would 
assume command of his own cavalry and lead it to the 
charge, and then again adopt a like method with his 
infantry. But he was no mere swashbuckler. In the 
equipment and organisation of his forces he showed the 
greatest prescience. To him we owe the first intro- 
duction into our service of ‘‘ galloping guns”, for he 
caused two light horsed guns to be attached to each 
regiment of cavalry, which manceuvred at full speed, 
according to contemporary reports, ‘‘ with celerity and 
exactness” in company with the horsemen, 

Lake also used selected men from regiments to be 

trained as light infantry or marksmen, but 
brief period rightly objected.to a system which 
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denuded every company of infantry upon its taking the 
field of some 10 per cent. of its best shots. In conse- 
quence, he recommended that a special rifle corps 
should be formed on the lines of the Rifle Corps or 95th 
{now the Rifle Brigade) the value of whose training 
had about this period been universally acknowledged. 
As a Commander-in-Chief and war leader in India 
Lord Lake was most popular. That he never spared 
either himself or his troops is shown by his various 
hard-fought actions and by the four attempts he made 
to storm Bhartpur. 

The author points out truly that Lord Lake “ lived 
before the growth of the strange theory that victories 
could be won and armies defeated without loss of life” : 
the baleful theory that weighed so heavily on all Lord 
Roberts’ movements in South Africa and was the un- 
questionable cause of the abnormal prolongation of 
the war. What Lord Lake would say of our Army 
nowadays when the fighting efficiency of our troops is 
supposed to be increased by compelling all officers to 
write military essays, essays which, even in the rare 
cases where they are readable, nobody reads except the 
-luckless staff officer detailed for the gruesome task, it is 
indeed hard to imagine. What Lord Lake did say 
about the ‘‘ civilians and pen-men” of his day, for 
whom, according to Sir John Kaye, he had no small 
contempt, was: ‘‘Damn your writing—mind your 
fighting”, which elegant sentiment we would respect- 
fully dedicate to the ‘‘ hard-thinker ” who at present is 
engaged in be-devilling His Majesty’s land forces. 


NOVELS. 


“The Mystery of Myrtle Cottage.” By Oswald Craw- 
fard. London : Chapman ani Hall.” 1908. 6s. 
The ‘‘Mystery of Myrtle Cottage” is more of a 
mystery in its explanation than in its earlier pre- 
sentment, and yet in Mr. Crawfurd’s prefatorial note 
he seems to hint that it is founded on fact. We 
really cannot believe that two young and beautiful 
women, however slim and alert, could successfully pose 
as men in the London literary and artistic world, and 
achieve speedy fame, the one as an artist who sells 
fy ae for two thousand guineas, and the other as a 
rilliant journalist, without discovery of their true sex. 
A woman who can disguise herself successfully as a 
man is not an alluring specimen of femininity, and she 
must in any case certainly cut her hair close to her 
‘head, whereas Mr. Crawfurd’s heroines would have 
excited all sorts of suspicion by their wigs, had they 
in reality tried such an experiment. There is a good 
deal of pleasant, cultured, rather old-fashioned artistic 
and literary conversation and a few mild adventures in 
Mr. Crawfurd’s latest story, which certainly is very 
‘much less exciting than its title would imply; and 
ond that it is an amiable little manifesto of his 
chivalrous belief in feminine powers, there is not very 
much to be said about it. 


“The Red Neighbour.” By W. J. Eccott. London: 
Blackwood. 1908. Pad 


Mr. {or Miss, for now and again there are touches 
suggestive of a woman’s hand) Eccott starts a pretty 
little series of complications in Paris and then suddenly 
moves off the characters by ones and twos towards 
the front. There is a marquise who inspires passion in 
various people and so gets into awkward predicaments ; 
there is her husband, the devoted admirer of Turenne ; 
there is their daughter who runs away from a convent 
and happens - a brave lad to aid and abet ; there 
are certain villains of the piece; and there is the 
wonderful ‘‘Red Neighbour”, who is one of those 
marvellous persons always ready to step in at the right 
moment and to do the right thing. These people con- 
verge on the camp of Turenne, meeting with adven- 
tures and misadventures by the way—until we leave 
the marquis and ise reunited once more. In 
them rather than in the Red Neighbour is the interest 
made to centre. On the whole a readable romance of 
adventure set against a certain background of historical 
decal colour, The author occasionally uses language 
which suggests an imperfect knowledge of the mean- 
ing of-words. Thus only can we account for such a 


sentence as ‘‘She will pour out invective, names, 
ordures, little and great”, &c., or ‘‘ When a man cries 
he has suffered much before his suffering. shakes the 
firmament of his manhood ”, 


‘‘ Drusilla's Point of View.” By Madame Albanesi. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1908. 6s. 


In these days we suppose a novel which the young 
person of the period may safely allow her mother to 
read ought to be welcomed. Drusilla’s point of view 
when she discovered that she was not a Heronworth, 
but had been adopted in infancy by that affluent family, 
was that duty demanded the breaking-off of her engage- 
ment to Lord Carlingford without explaining to him 
her exiguous motive. There was not even the familiar 
bend sinister in her escutcheon, and the worst we 
hear about her father is that he induced his friend to 
put money into a disastrous speculation and then ran 
away. The needy librarian Keston was the friend’s 
son, and when Drusilla found out that further fact she 
thought she ought to marry him by way of compensa- 
tion. But as Keston neglected to ask her and the 
handsome Carlingford, after a harmless unnecessary 
period of misunderstanding, came back again, Drusilla’s 
point of view suddenly evaporated. This is all rather 
schoolgirlish, and Drusilla’s vapours, as when she 
describes herself as ‘‘a kind of living lie”, are irritating, 
though we are not prepared to say that such tiresome 
young women do not exist. The workmanship of the 
book is deft enough. Perhaps we might point out to 
Madame Albanesi—as a very small matter—that to 
‘join issue with” a person does not mean that you 
agree with him. 


‘The Dual Heritage.’ By Mabel Godfrey-Faussett. 
Londor: Richards. 1908. 6s. 


Daughters of a depraved father and a Calvinistic 
mother, Barbara and Mona Mallory were heavily penal- 
ised at the start. Mona turns out quite as badly as 
might be expected, considering such origins, and is a 
rather commonplace specimen of the woman who has 
no principles. Barbara’s character is more complex 
and interesting. She inherits a share of her mother’s 
harshness, but it is mitigated by a self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the unworthy Mona. Sheis prepared to sacrifice 
others also to this ruling passion, marrying Gerard 
Ffolliott, whom she does not Jove, in order that Mona 
may have a home and a masculine protector. Readers. 
who are of Gerard’s sex will probably think that this 
was pushing self-abnegation too far, and so it was ; 
but there are many women who can only entertain one 
serious purpose at a time, to which all other considera- 
tions have to give way. ‘‘ Now”, remarked ‘‘ Vathek” 
Beckford (with an expletive), as he stood upon his 
newly built tower on Lansdown Hill—‘‘ now we can 
see all round.” That is what women of Barbara’s sort 
cannot do. Sheis drawn with fidelity to nature, but 
the type is not an attractive one. Nothing falls out 
very comfortably for either sister until quite at the end, 
when the author sets about remaking their lives for 
them. The result is not happy. We cannot somehow 
see Mona as the contented denizen of a nunnery, or 
rejoice greatly at Barbara’s felicity, for the attainment 
of which poor Gerard has to die of a convenient fever. 
This story is well meaning, sincere, and fairly capable ; 
written, too, on the side of things of good report, in 
spite of certain crudities of thought and expression 
which would have shocked our grandmothers, and may 
yet, in time’s whirligig, shock our granddaughters too. 


“ Kathleen.” By Fergus Graham. London: David Nutt: 
1908. 6s. 

‘* Kathleen ” is obviously a first book, and in some 
ways a promising one, though the tone is too priggish 
and cocksure for so amateurish an effort. The author 
evidently prides himself on his sense of humour and 
his perception of character. But the humour is usually 
of that painful kind which consists in saying simple. 
things very elaborately, and his perception of character 
does not include the power of reproducing effectively 
the types which he -has observed. Some of his portraits 
are exaggerated and silly, though very evidently taken 
from life; others are colourless and unconvincing. 
The plot is very slender, and is chiefly concerned: 
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with a mild love affair, which for quite inadequate 
reasons is delayed in its happy conclusion till the end 
of the book. 


“Imperial Brown of Brixton.” By Reginald Turner. 
: Chapman & Hall. 1908. 6s. 

‘Imperial Brown of Brixton” is in the line of the 
gentle mock-heroic. It is not irritating and violent 
and tiresome as the mock-heroic is apt to be, but a 
quite sensitive lifelike little piece of work, consistent in 
its absurdity, wittily written, with touches of humorous 
observation and appreciation of character. 


ight of Purchase.” Harold Bindloss. 


Mr. Bindloss starts with a very hackneyed theme and 
familiar dramatis persone, the haughty well-born girl 
with the impecunious father and brother who force her 
into a marriage with a rich man of the honest simple 
rugged type. By degrees of course the honest farmer 
wins the love of the haughty wife, who endures in the 
most amazingly brave way the appalling dullness and 
monotony of life in a remote and lonely Canadian 
farm. The story is made readable, though only mildly 
interesting, by pictures of Canadian life. 

“(A Stormy Morning.” By Lady Napier of Magdala. 
London: John Murray. 1908. és. 
This is a simple pleasant tale, marked by the air of 
gy breeding with which Lady Napier has invested 

er characters and the vividness with which certain 
social types are personified. Her descriptions of Scotch 
scenery and outdoor life are duly breezy and refreshing, 
and the whole tone of the book is irreproachable and 
even improving. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“A History of the Evangelical Party.” By G. R. Balleine. 
London: Longmans, Green. 1908. 5s. net. 

When the Evangelical school of thought arose in the Church 
both the State and the Church of England were morally at 
their worst. It is necessary to remember this or we get things 
out of perspective. Carlyle’s phrase describes the times well : 
“Soul extinct, stomach well alive.” It was the England of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and he was a drunkard. Coarseness was 

as a choice form of wit. The stage, literature, con- 
“versation were saturated with it. Bull-baiting and cock-fightin 
were the popular pastimes. All London, fashionable an 
, ise, turned out to see men hung at Tyburn. There was 
no lack of this sport, for death was the penalty for most crimes, 
and Charles Wesley records visiting a gaol where fifty-two 
sar were waiting to be hanged. In the Church materialism 

d —— faith, and Blackstone declared that he could find 
as much Christianity in Cicero as in any sermon he could hear 
in London. The country clergy were largely absentees, one 
service a week was considered ample, and in most villages 
there were only three or four celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion a year. In 1729 four young men at Oxford, disgusted 
with the low level of life and religion, began to spend their 
evenings together, chiefly in reading the Greek Testament and 
discussing the rules that ht to late a Christian’s life. 
‘They were John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln ; Charles Wesley 
of Christ Church ; M of Christ Church ; and Kirkham of 
Merton. They were joined by others, and formed plans for 
‘missionary work in the prisons and the slums. They were 
strictly tenacious of order, and the Bishop’s permission was 
sought and granted before they visited a prison or opened their 
little school. Persecution literally raged round them, their 
weekly communion and Wednesday and Friday fast giving 
most offence. These men—with Whitfield, who joined them 
in 1732—became the leaders of a great movement. They were 
all ordained, except Morgan who died, and learned, from the 
failure-.of..the work they attempted abroad much that gave 
them the courage and devotion of their after-life. They became 
a guild of missioners within the Church, but no Bishop could 
be got to recognise the movement officially. The invasion of 
parishes, even though the people were half heathen and the 
vicar an absentee, could not be tolerated, and so began the 
“friction which led eventually to the Methodist schism. Mr. 
Balleine has found a somewhat neglected place in Church 
history, and has filled it with a book which is clearly the 
outcome of a penetrating study of almost all the contem- 
porary evidence. He presents his facts in very 
and with very little of party bias. 
~* Gardens of England.” Painted by Beatrice Parsons. Described 

by E. T. Cook. London: A.andC. Black. 1908. 7s. 6d. 

It is:not-easy to guess at first sight what kind of reader is 
aimed at by books of the type of “Gardens of England”. If, 
-as seéms probable, its twenty illustrations are its raison d’étre, 


they might surely have been presented in some likelier way 
than that of sandwiching them between the chapters of a stout 
volume of miscellaneous garden “description”. The pictures, 
which probably suffer from the effects of a considerable reduc- 
tion in size from the original drawings and from crudenesses 
inevitable in the present methods of coloured “ process” print- 
ing, are full of delicate detail which in places becomes almost 
photographic : a few of the subjects are thin and garish in 
colour, but the greater part are very pretty indeed in a popular 
way, and some reach a much higher charm of atmosphere and 
truth of tone. From their scale and treatment, it can hardly 
be supposed that they are meant to offer any practical instruc- 
tion in the planning of gardens, except in a general way by 
suggestions of abundance or choice of colour. Their real office 
seems to be simply to make a picture-book—a “ toy-book ”, as 
it was called in the nursery a generation ago—which the 
grown-up people of to-day like to turn over in idle moments. 
The quality of the “ letterpress”—admirably expressive word !— 
bears out this conjecture. Its chapters—“ Lavenderand Rose- 

”, “Among the Roses”, “The Beauty of Single Grouping”, 
“Summer in the Garden”, and the like—have, with two or 
three brief exceptions, no reference to the illustrations : they 
consist largely of rather gushing descriptions, with a proportion 
of slipshod fine writing. We might have been spared the 
dragging in, apropos of nothing at all, of titled names in the 
descriptions of the illustrations ; as if it mattered a single 
verbena-pin whether this garden was replanned by the Duchess 
of So-and-so, with “a sort of Watteau effect”, or that this is 
the seat of a baronet “ whose ancestors have owned this estate 
since the Conquest”, or that this is Lady Dash’s pergola and 
white lilies (which also grow in the Duchess’ little wood), or 
that here the author is tangentially reminded of the Hon. Mrs. 
Blank, with whom a few years ago he spent some pleasant hours. 
Miss Parsons’ drawings deserve a better setting ; and if the 
modern colour-print book is not to go the way of the old 
ridiculous “ Keepsakes” and that genus, intelligent publishers 
must find a better way of balancing their pictures and their 
text. 


“James Annand M.P.” By J. L. M‘Cullum. Introduction by 
J. W. Crombie M.P. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1908. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a book of local more than of general interest, and 
it has been prompted rather by the affection of personal friends 
than by the public importance of Mr. Annand’s career. Mr. 
Annand was imperfectly educated and he was brought up as 
a blacksmith. He had, however, good abilities and he educated 
himself, and became the editor of a small paper in Aberdeen- 
shire. He was then taken up by Mr. Joseph Cowen, of New- 
castle, and became a leader writer for the “ Newcastle Leader”. 
He differed from Mr. Cowen over the Boer War, when he was 
what would have been called at the time a “ Pro-Boer”, and 
resigned his post. After editorships in Brighton and South 
Shields he was returned as member for East Aberdeenshire, 
having been unsuccessful in two previous contests. Before he 
took his seat he died suddenly ; and it is partly this startlin 
close of his life, just when he had won a success he had aim 
at for years and for which he had qualified himself by more 
than an ordinary study of politics, that it may be has led his 
friends to exaggerate the possibilities of what he might have 
further accomplished. The biography isa eulogy, and criticism 
would be ungracious. 


“* The Tactics of Home Defence.”’ By Colonel Callwell C.B. London: 
Blackwood. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new work by the author of “ Tactics of To-Day” is always 
welcome; and this one is quite worthy of that admirable little 
book, which is praise indeed. The present work we most 
cordially commend to the attention not only of the Territorial 
forces, to whom it is primarily addressed, but to officers of the 
regular Army as well. When discussing the well-worn subject 
of the possibility of an invasion of these isles, we generally hear 
adduced the argument that the enemy would be confounded by 
being obliged to operate on ground so different from what he 
had been accustomed to, and from what exists for the main part 
on the Continent. But, as the author very pertinently points 
out, have we studied this problem either? Most of our recent 
war experience has been gained on fields vastly different. Thus 
we also have practically no experience of warfare conducted in 
a densely enclosed country. We hear of staff-rides being con- 
ducted in this country with impunity by foreign officers. But 
even with these advantages their actual knowledge of the 
ground must to some extent be cursory. It is the “ perquisite 
of the defending force” to have detailed local information on 
such points ; and not the least important duty of the Territorial 
Army will be to familiarise itself with the topography of its 
district. 

“The Babees’ Book: Medieval Manners for the Young.” ‘‘ The 
Legend of the Holy Fins, Virgin of Santo Gimignano.” 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1008. 5s. net each. 

These two volumes are part of the New Medizval Library, 
a series of reprints of medizval works published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. The first is a modern English rendering 
by Miss Edith Rickert, with introduction and notes, of a text 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Offices, thus saving 5 years’ premiums. 

Children’s Endowments.—A specially attractive popular scheme. 

Annaities.—The Association is the BEST OFFICE FOR 
ANNUITIBS—in some cases the difference is as much as 2 per 
cent. per annum. 

Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 


5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Manager : JOHN B. GILLISON, F.LA., F.F.A. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Soclety, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,242,820. Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distethuted, 24,256,464, 


Office :—2 £3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.. 


Dorwich Union 
Mutual 
Life Office. 


Peunded 1808. 


INCREASE, AND 1907 EXCEEDED 4,500,000. 


Write fer Prospectus te 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIPB OFFICB, NORWICH. 


EAGLE Comany. 
SS LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 


Established 1807. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


CITY: 
41 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


The Company's Debenture 
with Quaranteed Benefits, afford 
attractive form of Insurance in = Non- Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, Londoa, 


Accumutated Funds, £16,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.0.. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other branches... 
Insurance 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 


Leasehold and Capital Redemptien 
Policies. 


Genus Voor — Policies effected this at Full Annual 
pi, ning Participate in the Profits for the Quinqueanial Term, ending; 
Decem| 
ROBERT LEWIS, Cencral Manager. 
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lished forty years Dr. Furnivall for the Early English 
ar Society, and is ma as “ Early English Meals and 
Manners”. The second is a translation of the Trecento Italian 
of Fra Giovanni Di Coppo, the Italian text being given as it 
was transcri r Zambrini of Bologna in . 1879. 
Mr. Mansfield has translated it and written the introduction 
and notes. Both volumes have photogravures from illuminated 
manuscripts of the periods concerned, and the reader will find 
them a storehouse of quaint medizval thought, customs and 
manners. 


Jane Austen’s Works: “Pride and Prejudice.” 2 vols. ‘Sense 
and Sensibility.” 2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 1908. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

The chief feature of this edition of the Austen novels is 
the reproduction of water-colours by Mr. A. Wallis Mills—ten 
in each volume. There is a certain interest in these pictures 
as a kind of fashion-plates of the time, and there is some 
humour in the figures; but we cannot say that any of them 
give us a type which at once strikes the fancy as the absolute 
one for any of the characters ; and unless this not-to-be-expected 
success were achieved we prefer the novels without illustrations. 


But it seems we cannot get | from the eternal water- 
colour in books. The same publishers reprint Richard 
Jefferies’ “‘ The Open Air” (5s. net), with twelve illustrations in 
colours after drawings by Miss Kuth Dollman. They are pretty 
little sketches ; but really it is ridiculous that we are not to 
read a page of Jefferies on the theme of harvesting without a 
water-colour of a cornfield with sheaves. 


The sixth volume of the ‘‘ Works of Tennyson Annotated ”’ 
(Macmillan) contains “ The Cup” and “The Ring” and many 
of the later short poems. Notably, it has “ Crossing the Bar”. 
The genesis of this poem is really of deep and rare interest. 
It was written after Tennyson had passed his eightieth year, 
and he told his son that it came to him suddenly whilst he was 
crossing the Solent on his way from Aldworth to Farringford. 
This seems to be as near absolute “inspiration” as we can 
reach. But perhaps sub-consciously the had been forming 
itself in his brain for a long while past, the subject of it being 
deeply felt and thought over in the closing years of his life. His 
son describes it as “the crown” of his work. Beyond question 
it is one of the finest poems in the language ; too good even to 
be hackneyed. If it could be hurt through the admiration and 
excéssive quotation of the half-educated, it must have been 
spoilt before now. But it stands the test. There is another 
— belonging to this period of Tennyson’s life which, though 

S perfect in form, is deep and curious in thought and feel- 
ing—* The Silent Voices”. We suppose there is no other 
instance in English literature of a poet at eighty producing 

a plane. 


work on so high 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


Imperial defence—military, naval and economic—continues 
to occupy the attention of the Reviews, and it is significant 
how seldom appears a word of satisfaction with the exist- 
ing state of things. His Majesty’s Government is alone con- 
fident that all is well. Colonel Lonsdale Hale in the 
“Nineteenth Century” cannot understand how it is that the 
opinion of a soldier on military matters goes for little simply 
because he is a soldier. It is not so with other professions. 
The soldier is probably the only man in the country who 
knows as much as every foreign ruler of the condition of our 
home defence, and Colonel Hale warns us that as things are 
if a crisis came we should only obtain security by relying 
“solely and entirely on the Admiralissimo”, who would have 
to sacrifice a mobility that might be indispensable to the safe- 
‘the “Fortnightly Review” raises doubts whether even the 
Navy is ali that it should be. Dealing with pee 5 named 
‘strategy and tactics, he says that the deficiencies of “the new 
system of naval education introduced with a t flourish of 
trumpets six years ago” are now being rapidly discovered. 
He reiterates his demand for an inquiry. “No matter 
what party is in power, and whether Ministers like 
it or not, the whole icy and conduct of the Admiralty 
will have to be laid when the demand is made by an 
indignant nation.” Mr. Gerard Fiennes, who has been paying 
visits to shipbuilding yards, gives some particulars as to the 
“ Dreadnoughts ” now under construction—twe or three for 
Brazil. He papers the date when John Bull will be face to 
face with his full responsibilities to rgf5. In-that year the 
alliance with Japan will come to an end ; we cannot, as he says, 
begin to make provision toosoon. “So John Bullmust pay and 
continue to pay and look as pleasant as he can.” On the 
‘economic question Mr. James G. Hutchinson as a workin 
man seeks to show in the “Nineteenth Century” that tari 
‘reform would be no remedy for unemployment ; but possibly a 
short paper by another contributor to the same Review, Prince 
di Teano, may not be without its moral even for Mr. 

utchinson. Prince di Teano gives a concise account of Italian 
-agriculture before the Roman Empire and of what happened 


when Roman conquests left Italy economically unprotected. He 
disclaims. any idea of interference in British politics, but he 
thinks I tally’s fate isa lesson im the efiects of freetrade. “Italy, 
as is proved by the: present state of the country round Rome, 
in Sicily and elsewhere, principally in the south of the Peninsula, 
has not yet completely revived—even after seventeem centuries 
—from the pernicious effects of free trade under Imperial 
Rome. The Bills voted by the Italian Parliament in these 
last few years for the agricultural improvement of the 
Campagna Romana are a plucky experiment of the 
twentieth century to remedy the evil consequences of an 
economical error of the builders of the Roman Empire.” The 
Roman and British cases are not quite analogous, mainly because 
Italy was not a great manufacturing country as England is, but 
on the economics of agriculture depends the future of the British 
Empire, and in so unlikely a quarter as the “ Windsor Maga- 
zine” we find an exhaustive article by Mr. Holt Schooling on 
tariff reform from the agricultural point of view. “The price 
of the loaf on the baker’s counter in England”, he says, 
“depends much more upon the extent of wheat area u 

cultivation in the British colonies than upon adherence to our 
sham Free Trade”. The rejection of the colonial offer in- 
creases the danger of a shortage in food supplies at the same 
time that it deprives our industrial population of employment 
and wages. What happened in Imperial Rome when the 
~- could no longer find employment is shown by Prince di 


eano. 

Mr. Harold Spender’s “Contemporary” forecast of next 
year’s finance is not very hopeful. It is a plea for thrift and 
for the recovery of control by the Treasury ; which means of 
course cutting down expenditure on the defence services. 
“ Perhaps the gods nar toh us. Revenue, for instance, may 
defy the sombre hopes of the Tariff Reformers. Trade may 
revive. Millionaires may die. War clouds may disappear and 
unity may prevail.” Otherwise Mr. Spender sees one inevit- 
able conclusion. There must be economy as well as fiscal 
invention, and retrenchment as well as reform, and above all 
we must avoid being on bad terms with the strongest nation 
in Europe. It sounds very like saying to Germany, We want 
to be friends because we can’t afford to keep up an army 
and navy. Dr. Wallace’s article on “The Present Position 
of Darwinism ” is a popular sketch of the recent theories which 
claim to substitute Darwin’s explanation of nic evolution ; 
and a reassertion of Darwinism as still holding the field. 
Mr. Edward Jenks in the “ Albany” is in a very superior frame 
of mind. He cannot understand why the Government have 
not “struck” at the House of Lords, which he ‘says “ rarely 
attempts to justify its own existence directly, though some of 
its members make themselves individually useful in a social way 
by opening bazaars and wagging flags, by marrying American 
heiresses and improving the breed of horses”. The connexion 
between the legislative iniquities of the Lords and their social 
avocations is not easy to detect. “ Blackwood” as usual does 
not mince matters in its political article. It charges the Govern- 
ment with muddling and meddling, with adopting a policy of 
robbery in one direction and with gross abuse of the closure in 
another. Bad legislation is the corollary. “ What are a dozen 
shallow and short-sighted measures forced through by the fall 
of the blade to a single gopd one, the result of long and careful 
consideration on the old, well-tried Parliamentary methods ?” 
Whilst discussion in Parliament is being stifled, it has dis- 
appeared outside also. In the “Westminster Review” Mr. 
A. B. Wallis Chapman rds it as against the ethics of public 
meetings that they should be turned into one-sided demonstra- 
tions—a view which will hardly please some of the readers of 
this Radical monthly. Mr. Chapman regrets that the trend 
both of political thought and of political method makes against 
the use of public meetings for purposes of discussion ; they 
are merely in t party instruments. 

Mr. Arthur Hawkes of Toronto gives in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” an English-Canadian view—the qualification is in- 
tended no doubt to emphasise what he has to say as to the 
French-Canadian—of the Quebec Tercentenary and French 
Canada. We have not perhaps all appreciated the delicacy of 
Earl Grey’s task when he first proposed to turn the Champlain 
commemoration into a larger affair and to include Wolfe and 
other British heroes as well as French. Mr. Hawkes conveys 
a somewhat false impression of the Governor-General’s daring 
when he says that he conceived the idea of “converting the 
jeopardised, gaol-endowed Plains of Abraham into a National 
Battlefields Park”. That would indeed have been daring. 
What the Governor-General did of course was to conceive the 
idea of turning the Plains of Abraham and the field of Ste. Foye 
jointly into a National Park. However, we may all agree that 
“the Champlain-cum-Battlefields display goes into history as 
the British Empire’s first great spectacular homage to epochal 
discoveries and pioneerings of a rival race, the unearned incre- 
ment of which has inured to the advantage of English-speaking 
men”, and it should do something to remove the suspicions 
which have leavened the gratitude of the French Canadian to 
his British ‘‘ stepmotherland ”. Sir Gilbert Parker in the 
“ Empire Review” expresses the opinion that the expansion of 


commerce and industry will settle the race question. “Sooner 
wil impose 


or later the race which dominates industrially 
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its own language.” In the,“ Fortnightly Review” Mr. Edward 
Salmon writes on the romantic past of Quebec, and ends 
with the practical question : “ If Canada has become a nation 
in fact is it not time that the British Empire became an 
empire in something more than name?” Mr. James Milne 
deals with the present, and whilst taking a far from pessimistic 
view of the future, sees “no road open to an Anglo-French 
race on the same happy lines as we are likely to have an 
Anglo-Dutch race in South Africa”. If the chances of racial 
fusion in Canada are less slender than those in South Africa 
they are indeed r, unless they arise in South Africa from 
the driving of all that is British into the arms of the Dutch as 
the lesser of two evils. To the above Quebec articles is to 
be added in the “National Review” Mr. A. G. Bradley’s 
“Carleton’s Defence of Quebec”. Mr. Bradley, satirically 
assuming the ignorance of Englishmen as to Carleton, describes 
him as the man “who saved Canada once at the cannon’s 
mouth, and in after years weathered the incessant schemes of 
a United States just baulked of its prey and a revolutionary 
France combined”. Mr. J. Saxon Mills in the “ Fort- 
nightly” on the movement towards union in South Africa 
contends that racialism south of the Zambesi “has never been 
pursued more nakedly and with a more deliberate and deter- 
mined insistence than by the triune Boer organisations and the 
Boer Governments during recent years”. He is hopeful that 

esent schisms will gradually disappear, but that process as 


perceives has not been helped by the Liberal methods of © 


refusing support and assistance to the British cause, while 
reserving all moral and practical sympathy for the competing 
race. “The one condition of peace in this long-distracted 
country is the frank and general acceptance of British supre- 
macy, and the only sure basis of that supremacy is a clear pre- 
ponderance of the British element in the white population.” 
The “ Fortnightly” prints an article by Prince Alfonso de 


Bourbon describing the fight against duelling in Europe, and | 


three articles of literary interest: Professor Churton Collins’ 
on the literary indebtedness of England to France—a sort of 
return compliment to M. Yves Guyot, who wrote last month 
on the literary indebtedness of France to England—Mr. 
Francis Gribble’s on Rousseau in Venice, and Mr. Robert S. 
Rait’s on David Masson. In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. 
A} Eagleston opens an article on Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and the suspicion under which they fell of being French spies 
or English revolutionaries, or both, with an apt quotation from 
Horace, imitated by Pope, who said 


“ Allow him but his plaything of a pen 
He ne’er rebels or plots like other men ”. 


Writing in the same Review Sir Francis C. Burnand in “Un 
Peu de Pickwick a la Francaise” gives some extracts from the 
Pay pour Tous”, which will please the Dickensians and 

ord the curious an idea of the way the clever translator 
got over the difficulty of Wellerisms. Dickensians will also turn 
with interest to a little essay by Deshler Welch in ‘‘ Harper’s” 
on “* Boz’ and Boulogne”. Mr. Welch has been on a pil- 
grimage to the Villa des Moulineaux, and the sign “ Maison 
& Vendre ou & Louer” brought tears to the poor man’s 
eyes. We almost wonder he does not propose a national 
subscription to purchase the villa and hold it sacred from 
the common fate of tenantless cottages. ‘ Cornhill® has 
a charming and characteristic essay on “Old Deeside: Its 
Songs and Stories”, by Alexander Innes Shand, to whose 
memory the Editor appends a brief note. Some of T. B. 
Aldrich’s letters to Lowell, Howells, Clemens, Woodberry, 
Mabie and others, not perhaps the work of the born letter- 
writer, but admirable and full of interest, are among the 
features of the “ Century ”. 
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Cool, Light Tobacco. 


‘“THREE NUNS”’ is the tobacco par ex- 
cellence for hot-weather smoking. The sweet, 
cool fragrance is never more appreciated than 
now, when heavy mixtures give way to light 

mixtures. Happily biended, the choice 
groves that go to make up the 
ination of ‘‘THREE NUNS” 
leave nothing to be desired by 
all who a fine quality 

and bland, delicate flavour. 


“King’s Head”’ is similar, 
but it is stronger. 


Both are obtainable every- : 
where at 6d. per oz. Free 
sample of “Turgz Nuns” 
sent to. applicants (mentioning 


this paper). 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


| HIGHEST QUALITY 
TU 


RKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


**OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 
**OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE ‘“‘OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
| “THE OSMAN’? Turkish Goods enumerated here are 9! 
| an absolute necessity in every household, They are a § 
luxury, but nct expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the “Osman” §. 
brand and avoid imitations. 


MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER ; 


And sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 


THE 
THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


/ TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
at 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—¥. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & GO. 
Head Offces—Fencuuacu Avenve, Lonvon. 


apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., rte < 
Cockspur Street,. 


For 
fice, 28 Charing Cross, S.W. 


the Branch 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 

33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


HORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of i 
COMPETENT MEN always available for TEMPORARY: 
RVICE. for Typewriting depetchedl same night if ; 


Telephone No. 4865 Central. 
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MISCELLANIES. (Fourth series.) 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
John Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


The Government of England. 
By Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
17s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An Englishman has written what we 
believe is acknowledged in America to be the standard book about the institu- 
tions of the United States, and an American now returns the compliment by 
writing what bids fair to be the standard book for English readers about the 
Government of England. We have to say in conclusion that we have 
seldom met a book which is so full and 
TKR time, so suggestive oa philosophical in its ideas 


Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9g vols. globe 8vo. 

4s. net each. Vol. VII.—DEMETER, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Vol. VIII.—QuEEN Mary AND HaroLp. 


impressions of india. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


STANDARD.—*“ Contain not oles a pleasantly written account of his 
travels, but also many remarkably shrewd observations on various aspects of 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
Personal Narrative of a Year’s Journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia, 


1862-63. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Recollections (David Christie Murray). Long. 10s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 
The Result of an Accident (Beatrice Whitby); A Set of Six (Joseph 
Conrad). Methuen. 6s. each. 
REPRINTS 


Autobiography, An (Herbert Spencer. 2 vols.). Williams and 
Norgate. 12s. 6d. net. 
Men-of-War Names (Vice-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg). 


Stanford. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Future Prime Minister, The (Anonymous). Grant Richards. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute (Edited by the Secretary). 
Published by the Institute. 

Roman Wall, By the (Maria A. Heyer). Nutt. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sanctity’s Romance (David Bearne. Vol. II.). Burnsand Oates. 2s. 

Summer Tour in Finland, A (Paul Waineman). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGuUST:—The National Review, 


2s. 6d. ; The Musical Times, 4d. ; Busy Man’s Magazine, 20¢. ; 
The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; 
Current Literature, 25¢. ; La Revue, 1/7.50 ; The International, 
Is. ; The Geographical Jou ournal, 2s. ; United Service Magazine, 
2s.; Mercure de France, 1 /r.25; Deutsche Rundschau, 3. ; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. ; The 
Law Magazine and Review, 55. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


The Logic of Will. A ge 
Analogy. By HELEN WODEHOUSE 
Crown 8vo. 3s- 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Ltp., LONDON. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


FALLACIES OF ANTI-MILITARISTS 
ENGLAND OTTOMAN CRISIS 


im August Sth issue. 


Published every FRIDAY in time for the Indian Mail. Price 6d. 
Office : 22 Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


406 pages vo. cloth, 2s. post free. 


HEAVEN AND HELL; 


FROM THINGS HEARD AND SEEN. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Joun Wuirttier wrote: “ There is one 
portion of the community.” 
Loxpow: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY. 1 Bioomssury Street. 


WEATHER MYSTERY. 


‘or information on erious weather send 
the BRITISH THE CHART and The 
oa a heat waves, violent th — and 
oscillations—akin to similar a: 
, in 1883, and also in 1859—point hy: a URIC 
in the Polar regions, 
London: R. MorGAn, Publisher, pate 


H. SOTHERAN & & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GEN AGENTS — BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
ONS IN INDIA, EHEC COLONIES, AMERICA, 


PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon. Codes : Umicopeg and A B C. 
48 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone Centra 1515. Telephene : Mayrarr 3601. 


and beautiful idea 
and reflecting 


PRINTING OF ALL KINDS. 


Prospectuses, Illustrated Booklets, 
Circulars, Agreements, Special 
Account Books, Letter Paper, &c. 
Irreproachable Style and Quality. 
#@ # &@. Moderate Price. # # # 


Garden City Press Ltd., Printers, Letchworth 
(Garden City), Herts. 


NOW READY. 


INFERENCES 
BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


“ Inferences at Bridge vecently appeared in the 
“SATURDAY REVIEW.” The articles have been 
revised, with additions by the author. 


Price 1s. net; or post free 1s, lid. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO, 
| 33 Seuthampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,Ltd. 


RELIGION AND: MEDICINE. 


Rev. S. McCOMB, M.A. (Oxon), D.D. 
(Glasgow), ELWOOD WORCESTER, D.D., 
Ph.D., J. H. CORIAT, M.D. 

First Edition exhausted; a second edition, 
with Prefatory Note Canon PENNE- 
FATHER, Vicar of Kensington, is being 
printed as quickly as possible. Large crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Now 


LOURDES. 


A History of its A tions and Cures. 
By GEORGES BERTRIN. Translated by 
Mrs. PHILIP GIBBS. 83 by 53, illustrated, 
7s. 6d. 

“ A better and more eloquent advocate than M. Bertrin 
could hardly be imagined, for he not only tells the story 
pict uely and vividly, but he puts before the reader 
any number of extraordinary facts and figures concerning 
cures, and for every one o‘ them he supplies incontestable 
proofs.— Westminster Gazette. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF A 
NEW WORLD of THOUGHT. 


An Examination of the Phenomena of 
Spiritualism. By Prof. BARRETT, F.R.S., 
&c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES.—New Volumes. 


The EVOLUTION of FORCES. 
By Dr. GUSTAVE LE BON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


An original work on the nature of energy, 
especially written for the International Science 
Series, the Author of ‘‘ L’Evolution de la 
Matiére.’ 

“* His new work strengthens his position, and it will be 


read with an eager interest by everyone who is curious 
concerning the new doctrines.” —Scotsman. 


The EVOLUTION of MODERN 
PHYSICS. 


By LUCIEN POINCARE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


An eloquent summary from the author’s point 
of view, as Inspector-General of Public Educa- 
tion in France, of the epoch-making discoveries 
in physics of the last decade. 


“‘Such a hook was eminently needed. Here we may 
Yearn the last word of science in the various states of 
matter, wireless telegraphy, cathode rays, and radio- 
active bodies, and the relations between ether and 
matter."—Pall Mall Gasett-. 


‘THE RADIO-ACTIVE 


SUBSTANCES. 


Their Properties and Behaviour. By 
WALTER MAKOWER, Assistant Lecturer in 
Physics at the Victoria University of Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. [Next week. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living 
Men and Women of the United States, 1908- 
1909. 18s. net, or post free, 18s. 6d. net. 


SONNETS, SONGS, AND 
BALLADS. 


By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A PROLOGUE, and other Poems. 
By WILLIAM GERRARD, Author of 
** Dolcino: A Tragedy.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
§s. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., 
Dryden House, Gerrard Street, Londan, W. 


Messrs.CONS TABLE’S LisT. 


DOROTHEA BEALE 
OF CHELTENHAM 


By ELIZABETH RAIKES. 
Illustrated with Ten Photogravure Portraits and Views. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ None can read the volume without great 
benefit to themselves as well as losing themselves for the moment in the interest of 
the narrative. The establishment of Cheltenham and its offs stand as 
memorials of Miss Beale, but her life is — more valuable than ali, and her 
personal influence, together with the effect of her memory on her countrymen and 
countrywomen, are not likely to fade for many a long day.” 


THOMAS DOGGETT, 
DECEASED 


The Man and the Race. 


By THEODOKE ANDREA COOK and GUY NICKALLS. 
Royal 8vo. Fully Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 
THE GLOBE.—“ A book which is not only valuable as a ——s to pba 


history but also as a most interesting sidelight on the social and 
two hundred years ago.” 


LATER YEARS OF 
CATHERINE DE MEDICI 


By EDITH SICHEL. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 1§s. net. 

THE OBSERVER.—“ Writers of talent render a national service when they 
revive in stirring pictures the more memorable hs of past times and bring batons 
us the vivid or mysterious characters of history in their habit as they lived. Among 
present writers of this kind Miss Sichel has no superior. She epitomises in one 
volume the contents of a good maine, -_ has an unfailing instinct for and 
and an acute ad peony into personality. . With the present volume she 
a brilliant and even a searching b 


LaFE OF 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


By Professor GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ The st lovable personality unfolded here 
deserves to be remembered. This book is steeped in love and. in light. It ought to 
} Ae A ae Wherever it is read it will make for righteousness, for love, 


written 


THE QUEENS OF EGYPT 


By JANET R. BUTTLES. 
With a Preface by Professor G. MASPERO. With 20 Illustrations, 
two of which are in colour. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL POST.—“‘ The book is not merely for the student of x 
it will be read with intense interest by the general reader and will create a 
a more familiar ecquaintance wahons most studies,” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HIPPOLYTE 

AINE. Concluding Volume, covering the period 1871~ 

ioe With a Prefatory Note by THOMAS SECCOMBE, 

and Complete Index. Uniform with the two volumes 
previously issued. 7s. 6d. net. 

ITALICA. Studies in Italian Life and Letters. By 
x R. THAYER, Author of ‘A Short History of Venice.” 

net. 

PERSONALISM. Common Sense and Philosophy. 
By BORDEN PARKER BOWNE, Author of ‘‘ The Imma- 
nence of God.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM IN. THE 18th 

CENTURY. By GERALD BERKELEY HERTZ, M.A., 
B.C.L. 6s. net. 

MATHILDE. A Play. By A. A. Jack, Author of 

«« The Prince,” ‘‘ Shelley,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LEAF AND TENDRIL. yaw ly by Joun 
BURROUGHS. Witha Frontispiece. 4s. 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By W. H. 


UTTON. New Edition. With over 100 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, AND MON- 
H. By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated by W. M. 


5s. net. 


GLAMORGAN AND GOWER. By A. “@ 
DLEY. Illustrated by W. M. MEREDITH. 3s. 6d. net. 


6s. NOVELS. 
KITTY TAILLEUR. By May Sincrair. 


PAULINE. By W. E. Norats. 
THE LITTLE BROWN BROTHER. 


By STanLey Porta Hyatt. 
ROSE MACLEOD. By Atice Brown. 


-Lonpjon: A. CONSTABLE & CO. Ltp. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Fenwick’s Career. [and Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
Tribune.—“‘ A story rich in detail and incident. 
It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 
The Marriage of William Ashe. 


[ Thousand. 


—‘ The most attractive and brilliant of 
all Ward's novels.” 
Rose’s Daughter. 
Lady [Over Copies sold. 
Mr. William Dean Howeils.— Readers have 
rarely been led with such interest along the course 
of any novel.” 
Eleanor. [Over 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


London Quarterly Review.—" Mrs Ward has | 


never given us a 
heart so completely.” 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. [7/; Edition. 


its way to one’s 


Times.— Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 


Ward's best work....... ‘The story is a story of a great 
passion, worthily told.” 


Sir George Tressady. (37rd Edition. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

Chippinge. [3rd Impression. 


Truth.—" One of the most delightful books we _ 


have read this season.” 


Count Hannibal. [6th Impression. 
Jibustrated London News.—‘' The reader will be 


is far 
(7th Edition. 


The 
With Frontispiece. 


Times.—"A sry which the reader follows with 


excited curiosity. 
In King's Byways. 

he * 


up in Lavender. Imp. 


British Weekly.—“ E one of these short stories 
contains the substance of aun” 


By the Author of “Elizabeth and 
her German Carden.” 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther: Being the Letters of an 
Independent Woman. [2nd Impression. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A volume of rare charm ; a 

‘of comtemporary 


volume quite apart from the ruck 
fetion.” 


The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 


Impression. 
Spectator.—" Priscilla is one of the most 
characters we have set in fiction for years.” 


| By AGNES & ECERTON CASTLE. 
Rose of the World. Jmpression. 


Academy.—“ Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and 
Mrs, EF; Castle have as yet produced—daring, 
» moving.” 


y Merry Rockhurst. 


—“Exciting, tense, most dra- 
[37d Impression. 
| Academy.—" A charming story.....A tale of 
Dresden , So dainty and clever.” 


If Youth but Knew. [2nd Impression. 
Truth, — Aa os the magic music of is 
ru ting as music 


| By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Sir N [37d Impression. 
| Conan Doyle and that is much. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
With Illustrations. 
| The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


With Illustrations. 


The Adventures of Gerard. 
With Illustrations. 


By $. R. CROCKETT. 

| The Silver Skull. [3rd Impression. 
weck of real genius, full of 

| wor! 

} adventures.” 


| Little Anna Mark. = [20d /mpression. 
| "A rattling, rousin of 
| The Black Do [3rd Impression. 
With 8 Full-page —— the 
hy w grips imagination 
‘The Red Axe. [37d Impression. 


A story, which he tells 
— Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 
Luepression. 
S, carries the read keenly 
intrvested and full of sympathy, 
to the last.” 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
The Man from America. 


Academy.—“ A charming book, 
written.” 
Peter’s Mother. 


and I 


[12th 


could not 
Miss 
Quarterly Review.—‘ 
| to make the fortune of any ~ 


The Grey Knight. 
Morning Post.—“ Another ‘ Peter’s Mother.’” 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


Daily pe A better novel the reader | 


[2nd Edition. 


SIx-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The Last Hope. [4¢h /mpression. 2nd Ed, 
Athenaum.—“ One of his very best novels.” 

Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
[2nd Impression, 


Review. — “ Engrossing, ue 
tales, full of colour, adventure, and-emo " 


With a Frontispi 


tispiece. 
Vanity Fair.—“ A capital book, that will repay 
any reader, old and young, for the reading.” 


Barlasch of the Guard. /mpression, 


Queen.—‘ There is the genius of a Meissonier ip 


his delineation of Papa Barlasch ..... He is one of the 
best soldier-characters in fiction.” 
The Vultures. [7th Impression, 


—*One of Hi Seton M 
The Velvet Glove. [sth Impression. 
Athenaum.— A good story......We have nothing 
ut praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the 
artistic development of character.” 
The Isle of Unrest... = Impression, 
With Illustrations. 
Morning Post.—“ A really admirable novel.” 
Roden’s Corner. Edition. 
Punch.—‘‘ For dramatic situation, intensity, ané 
simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.” 
In Kedar’s Tents. [10th Edition. 
Guardian.—“ Full of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour.” 
The Grey Lady. [6¢h Impression. 
With 12 Full-page 
Globe.—" A story of striking merit throughout.” 
The Sowers. (28¢h Edition, 
Graphic.—“ Very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.” 
With Edged Tools. [Mew Edition. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* Admirably conceived, 
sdnese The story never flags or loiters.” 
From One Generation to Another. 
[New Edition. 
Illustrated London News.—“‘ The book is a good 
book. The characters are admirably contrasted.” 
The Slave of the Lamp. [New LZaition. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ A masterly story.” 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


The Broken Road. [4¢h imp. 2nd Ed. 
Daily Express.—' Very vivid, very ae. and 
admirably written . . . a moving human 
The 
Punch.—‘' Of the most engaging interest.” 
The Four Feathers. [13¢h Impression. 
Country Life.—‘‘ It is indeed a grand story, told 
with pod 9 thy and spirit combined as are rarely 
to be fo in books.” 
By AT T. QUILLER-COUCH (*‘Q”). 
Poison Island. [2nd Impression. 
Daily Mail.—**‘ Poison Island” holds us like 2 
vice, and we read with eyes glued to the pages.” 
Sir John Constantine. (272 rey 
Daily Telegraph.—“ a splendid book 
the adventures are those of living people, full *t 


| humanity and humour.” 
Phe Intrustans of Shakespeare’s Christmas and other 
Salted Almonds. [2nd Impression. | Westminster Gasette _«“p, Stories. With Illustrations. 
A thenaum.— —“‘All the pieces have that rare of the most delightful Spectator.— 
savour which is the author’s secret.” | im recent | pleasure and satisfacti 
* The bert 3s, Gd. series on the market. ... The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear.’”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
Crown 8vo. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


This Series comprises some of the Best Works of Modern Authors. The Vols. are well printed, and issued in neat cloth Binding of Special Design. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

The White Company. 

Win Illustrations. 

Rodney Stone. 
With 8 

pee » colour, movement, blended and 
Uncle 


The of the “ Korosko.” 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 
Times.—" A book which cannot but fascinate all 
lovers of the sea.” 
The Log of a Sea Waif. Being the 
Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea 
= With 8 Full-page Illustrations by AkTHUR 


humours, minor tragedies in 
the forecastle.” 


a RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Deborah of Tod’s. 
Daily Telegraph.— A really clever and interest- 
ing “book ey, feminine however 
it some t 
Adam Grigson. 
Daily Telegraph.—“‘Quite a notable achievement.” 


Jess. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ s is a capital one, 


Daily News.—" A fine story, the interest of which By F. ANSTEY. 
arrests reader's attention at the start and holds it | The The Brass Bottle. With a Frontispiece. 
The Green and other Stories of Illustrations. Spectator.— Mr. Anstey has once more show® 
‘War and Sport. With Frontispiece. Saturday Review.—"' Delightful Sketches. The | himself to be an artist and a humorist of 
Te The battle picture is perfect lover of the country can fail to be 
of the volume is admirable.” whenever he may happen to open the pages.” *.° Other Volumes to follow. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
ond Go. together with a ) containing a List of 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d» 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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‘“*A Garden is a lovesome thing, God wot.” EDUCATION. 
T. E. BROWN. 
ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of ‘ Wellington’s Lieutenants,” ‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 


‘The book covers much more than gardens, as the list 
of contents will show, but there is hardly a page on 


_which some reference to Nature and the lively impres- 


sions Nature left on the writer does not appear :— 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
ll, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill, COTTAGE GARDENS. 
IV. ON THE CONTINENT. 
II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 
ill. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
1. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 
IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 
VII. THE OLD RIVIERA, 
MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 
Il. DEPORTMENT. 
II. CONVERSATION. 
1X. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
“OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PoE OF THE AUTHOR, 73- From a Photograph 
E. Janet Campbell Colq all Colquhoun, ing 


eal ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, age 42. 


‘VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


‘TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays ; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. It contains illustrations in 
colour and black and white of places to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Shand were attached, portraits of Mr. Shand at 
42 and 73 years of age, and 


A Special Memoir by 
SIR BOWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


“* Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price 10s. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, post free for 
10s. 10d. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 6O., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 


QUERNMORE. 


24 CHANCERY W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


Constant and uniform Success for ny eee ae 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST T’ 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


" | “HE WINTER SESSION commences on Thursday, 
October 1st. Entrance of the combined value of £410 are 
for annually in pecial Preliminary 


as to Entrance S ips, S 
MB, (Lond, of aad. Dental Schos! Is, re; 
residence in the new scheme for of composition ees, &c., 
apply personally or by letter to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, SE. 


UY’S HOSPITAL. — ENTRANCE 
d for in ber 

Arts, ant of open ge of aad 
See open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. T Iwo Open Scholar- 
of value of £150, and another of £60 to candi- 
five yee of age. age: Open Open for 
of pent lars en to the Seve 

Hospital, on 


ITCHIN, HERTS—ROSLIN HOUSE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | BOYS. Musical, 
d Cambrid; College of Preceptors 


Oxford an Local, and ams. peer * 
Miss Hoses (Newnham). 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 

(oat) First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 

AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 


St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
iful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing 
Individual attention. 


“LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | Old-established. Four 


it governesses and ten visiting Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


91 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
OF SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

are abroad. Exce advantages. Music, 
ties.—Principal, Miss 


ADDRESSES, and LECTURES 
Prepared. wickly. Easy Method for 


: How to Memorise q 
Speakers "Professor Lewis, “279 (R) Regent Street. 


botels and Boarding Douses. 


SEVENOAKS. 


ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
FIRST CLASS. 


500 Feet above Sea Level. Few Minutes from Knole House and 
Park. Dry, Bracing Air. Gravel Soll. 


Twelve acres of old-world ge, cmmeete beautiful views. Suites of 
Apartments. Electric Light. Mecor Garage. First-class Horses and 


Carria: Omnibus meets trains. 
G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietor. 


TELEPHONE: 30. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” F Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, _ 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Parade. Best 


HYDRO: Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
“The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth. The Queen, uly 7, 1907. On iy 


and Pier. Electric 
hts. ys AND VERY Moperate Tarirr. 
General Manager. 
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Hors. on East Curr. 
lift. No or lig! 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Geman. Stables.—C. A. Scuwase, 
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READY IN AUGUST. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOLY ORDERS 


The Tragedy of a Quiet Life 


By MARIE CORELLI 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish very shortly New Editions y 
Mr. KIPLING’S four famous volumes of Verse. The form is fcap. 8vo., and the books will be bound in limp 
lambskin leather, with a special design. The four books will be uniform with the similar edition of Mr. Kipling s 
prose works, published by Messrs. Macmillan. The price is 5s. net each volume. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES 


‘THE SEVEN SEAS 
THE FIVE NATIONS 


FICTION. 
SPANISH GOLD. By Georce A. BirmincHam. Crown 
In kn book, “ Spanish Gold,” Mr. Birmingham has relied almost entirely on his 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. By Forp 
MADOX HUEFFER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ond bao a ‘happy ending.” 


THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. By Beatrice 


WHITBY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SET OF SIX. By Joserx Conrap. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 
expression. 


The stories in Mr. Conrad’s new volume are characterised 
their entertaining and exciting qualities, and, above all, rete ia er 


= SONG OF HYACINTH, : and Other Stories. By | 


OHN OXENHAM. Second edi 
John has never anything than this 
ai 
clover and entertaining. "—Scoltsman. 


THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES; or, t, One W Way of of Living. 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. 
“ There Mrs. Mire new 
Story." —Manchester Guardian. 


LOVE THE HARVESTER. By Max PemserTon. 


beg Illustrations by FRANK DADD, R.I. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


dain story.” —Evening Standard. 
“An i companion in a rural saunter.”—G/ode. 


THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. By RicHarp Marsu. 
Second Edi wo. 65. 


Mr, Marsh — written a clever book.” —A thenaum. 
“* The story is interesting really powerful.”—Morning Post. 


HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. By M. E. Francis. Second | 


The story i and skill."—Daily Express. 
is — 
“ A pleasing tale, written in an agreeable and and cultivated style.” — Globe. 


THE CROOKED WAY. By Wiuiam LE Quevx. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE PASSION OF PAUL MARILLIER. By Ave.ine 
GEANT. Crown 8vo. 


* An excellent Svestminster Gazette. 


FORTHCOMING 6s. NOVELS. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. By Ricnarp Bacor. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. | 
HILL RISE. By W. B. Maxwe tt. 


ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. By Francis AvELING. © 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By AntHony Hope. 
MIRAGE. By E. Tempte Tuurston. 

INTERPLAY. By Beatrice HarRapDeEn. 

A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance Mavp. 
THE HEART SMITER. By Mary E. Mann. 
SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss. 

OVER BEMERTON’S. By E. V. Lucas. 

THE WIND IN THE REEDS. By Kenneto Graname. 
THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT. By Puuir Gisss. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LITTLE DAUPHIN. 


By CaTHARINE WELCH. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

bene ~ the Dauphin, son of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI., has been in 
France the subject of more than a thousand books and his mysterious career has 
given a raison d'étre for at least four monthly reviews, it is a remarkable fact that 
practically nothing has been written about him in England. In the present book 
there is given an account of his pampered childhood at the gorgeous Court of 
Versailles, of his cruel imprisonment at the Temple with that now legendary villain, 
the cobbler La »" A fog of uncertainty surrounded his end rot y- after his death 
was announced officially, some thirty odd persons pretended to be the Dauphin. 

His life is one of the lest, his fate < one of the most mysterious in all history. 


A IN FINLAN D. By Paut WaAINEMAN. 


old aristocratic 
illustrated in water-colours by a well-known Finnish artist. 


| THE LORE OF THE HONEY BEE. By Tickyer 

ont amen With 20 Illustrations from Original Photographs. Crown 
ve. 

} This is a history of bees and their masters, from the very earliest times down to 

the ap The wonderful communal life within the hive is touched on in all its 

| pa te Se ; and the reader is introduced to a class of men from. all ages as 

| quaint’ original as their calling is inimitably picturesque. The book covers the 

whole field of ascertained facts in the natural history of the honey bee, as well as the 

Peeper bey wm ms Le and present ; and nothing better could "be put in the 

hands e beg in 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. PercivaL WEesTELL, 

| F.L.S., and C. S. COOPER, F.R.H.S. With 8 Coloured Plates, and 63 in 
Black and White, by C. F. NEWALL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

| In an original and concise manner the book sets out in tabular Ne full accounts 

| of all the commoner British wild plants, their English and Latin names, where they 


grow aoe when they bloom, their form and structure, salient features, medicinal 
uses, Kc. 


| JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. By ALtan Fea. With 


writer (avoiding politics as as — ie) shows — as he was, 
with all his failings. Certainly his p esque and d Z lings, not to 

his make him one of the most insoresting characters of the 
seventeenth century. The author gives the finest and most authentic portraits, 
many of which have not hitherto been reproduced. 


|THE ALPS IN NATURE AND HISTORY. By W. A. 
B. COOLIDGE, M.A. With 20 Illustrations and g Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

| In this book, one of the fit py on the subject, the political history 

| of the Alps is lig’ tly told, and the story of their Ron ent ep given. The Alpine 

| 


ures, glaciers, and t passes are fully descri! while separate sections deal 
with the the birds, and flowers. 

“Those who know the ao Alps will welcome much knowledge that makes the 
| country more absorbing than ever, and newcomers will find the book delightfully 
| illuminative.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| “Into this book the author who knows the Alps best has put the best of his 
knowledge."—Manchester Guardian. 


_ THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. G. 


BRADLEY, Author of “ Round cs Ly veg With 16 Illustrations in 
from Photographs. 


t. 
This is a full and interesti rman A more romantic parts of a 
| romantic country, dealing with Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns and 
in 


Border song 


A BOOK ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By J. S. Fiercuer. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by WAL PAGET and FRANK SOUTH- 


GATE, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Without being in any sense a guide-book, “‘A Hook about gives 
readers a account the Three Ridings, of the and. scenery of most 
' —_ the leg y lore, and of the chief Ristorical monu- 


It covers the wide world of things worth seeing and saying as well sa sn le 
the beak that lovers of English 
| is 
i at once interesting and entertaining.” Spectator. 
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. e ground which may appear fresh for him, | Se 
Mp 
E: 
— Mr. Paul Wainéman has recently completed a new tour of this country, from 
7 Helsingfors to Tornea, the most northerly town in Europe. During his trip the 
author collected a mass of personal impressions of the people, land, and principal 
towns, from the wild scenery of the far north, where the peasant’s hut is the most 
of Finland. The book is — 
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picturesque and attractive. pr 
Yorkshire Post. ho 
1 “ Mr. Bradley has happily caught the characteristics of Northumbrian scenery— 
sombre, impressive, and romantic in association.” — Standard. pre 
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